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“My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 





“T've waited 39 years fora gasoline 
that could save me money.” 


Je hear you, Jack Benny. 

And we’ve just made a new Sky Chief 
gasoline that can drive down the cost of driving. 

How? New Sky Chief does one thing bet- 
ter than any other leading gasoline: 

It keeps harmful deposits from building 
up on your engine’s valves. 

With fewer deposits, you can get better 
mileage. That can save you money. 

With fewer deposits, the chance of a ma- 
jor repair (like a hundred-dollar valve job) is 
much less. And that can save you money. 

Texaco already sells more gasoline than 
anybody else. But we’ve made a new Sky Chief 
because we want to drive down everybody's 
cost of driving. 

We're first ...and we think that’s a big 
responsibility. 

Especially to Mr. Benny. 


















Keeps valves like this . . . from getting 





Texaco's new Sky Chief Gasoline 
can drive down the cost of driving. 
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Gallup’s up to his ears these days, 








so we’re running our own poll. 


When 1967 dawned, Transamerica was one of the largest com- 
panies in the world. And the most anonymous. 

Nobody knew us from Adam. 

This was not only bruising to our egos. But to our business. 

So we put together an ad budget and set out to speak our piece 
in public. 

We’ve been at it now for a year and a half. Have we made a dent? 
Do these messages rate a pat on the back? Or the pickle eye? 

Only way to find out is to ask. Here are some questions. Will 
you answer them? 


[|] What is Transamerica’s business? 

(_] How big are we? $12 billion? $1 billion? $3 billion? 

(_] What company did we acquire last year in the entertainment field? 
[ |Is Transamerica an airline? 


|_]Is Transamerica growing? Shrinking? Standing still? 





__] Are our ads getting our story across? 
[ ]Do we blow our own horn too loud? 


Flattery will get you somewhere. But brickbats 
are helpful, too. They’ve been known to knock 
more than one corporation flat on its pomposity. 

So please drop us a line. 

And don’t just hand us one. 


John R. Beckett 

President 

WT T-ansamerica Corporation 
701 Montgomery Street 

San Francisco 94111 








TIME LISTINGS 








TELEVISION 


Thursday, July 25 
DEAN MARTIN PRESENTS THE GOLDDIGGERS 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.).* Variety series based 
on tunes and events of the 1930s. This 
week Joey Heatherton, Frank Sinatra Jr. 
and Paul Lynde join Deano in a tribute 
to Bing Crosby. 


Saturday, July 27 
WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC. 5-6:30 
p.-m.), National Skydiving Championship, 
Tucson, Ariz.: Carting Championship, 
Vevey. Switzerland; International Surfing 
Championship, Makaha Beach, Hawaii. 


Sunday, July 28 

LOOK UP AND LIVE (CBS, 10:30-11 a.m.). 
“We Will Speak, Who Will Answer?” Fres- 
no, Calif., is the subject of the fourth in 
a series of broadcasts examining ways in 
which various cities are trying to resolve 
problems of racial prejudice, unemploy- 
ment, housing and inadequate education. 

TIME FOR AMERICANS (ABC, 4-5 p.m.). 
“White Racism and Black Fducation.” Jon- 
athan Kozol, schoolteacher and author of 
the award-winning Death at an Early 
Age, leads a discussion on the effects of 
white prejudice on Negro education, spe- 
cifically in the public school system of 
his native Boston. 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
“Cities of the Future.” Pollution, conges- 
tion and slums threaten to reduce Amer- 
ica’s urban centers to a vast’ wasteland, 
Walter Cronkite reports. 

THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
Ed’s guests include Wayne and Shuster, 
the Young Americans, Myron Cohen and 
Smokey Robinson and the Miracles. 


Tuesday, July 30 

GRAMBLING COLLEGE: 100 YARDS TO GLO. 
RY (ABC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). ABC Sports- 
caster Howard Cosell’s brilliant documen- 
tary on the small, all-Negro Louisiana 
school that has turned into one of the 
country’s most fertile spawning grounds 
for pro football players. Dedicated to 
Coach Eddie Robinson. Repeat. 

SHOWTIME (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). British 
Comedian Dave Allen hosts an interna- 
tional variety hour. Guests include U.S. 
Comedian Frank Fontaine, British Vo- 
calist Dusty Springfield and Comedian 
Max Wall. a Moroccan balancing act, 
Irish dancers and an Australian yodeler. 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 
$:30-11 p.m.). Freud (1963), starring the 
late Montgomery Clift in one of his ma- 
jor roles. John Houston's intelligent di- 
rection dominates, though the picture is 
inadequate in detail and at times quaint- 
ly elementary. 

CBS NEWS HOUR (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “Of 
Black America.” A documentary on Ne- 
gro achievements in sports and music. 
The fifth in a seven-part series on the 
Negro in America. 





Check local listings for date and time 
of this NET special: 

INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. Journalists 
from around the world report on civil 
war in Nigeria, the gypsy problem in Eng- 
land, pornography in Denmark, spas in 
Germany, driving in Russia. 


* All times E.D.T, 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


The sound of music will waft from 
many a playhouse, band shell or barn 
this week. 

BRUNSWICK, ME., Music Theater offers a 
tuneful tour of Dogpatch in L'il Abner. 

KENNEBUNKPORT, ME., Pluyhouse lowers 
the gangplank for The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown, 

SKOWHEGAN, ME., Lakewood Playhouse. 
April Shawhan is a taxi dancer who can't 
get anywhere with love in Sweet Charity. 

COHASSET, MASS., South Shore Music 
Circus. Rex's son Noel Harrison is H. G. 
Wells's Kipps, a cockney lad who goes 
from rags to riches to rags, starting with 
only Half a Sixpence. 

EAST HADDAM, CONN., Goodspeed Opera 
House revives Rodgers & Hammerstein's 
Allegro. 

MOUNT GRETNA, PA., Gretna Playhouse 
takes a look at a loser. Pal Joey. 

GAITHERSBURG, MD., Shady Grove Music 
Fair. The Fantasticks weaves a web of 
whimsy, with Howard Keel and Anna 
Maria Alberghetti. 

OLNEY, MD., Olney Theater has the wom- 
en up in arms in The Coldest War of 
All. a new musical version of Lysistrata. 

ATLANTA, Municipal Theater. Barbara 
Cook yodels and waltzes through The 
Sound of Music. 

TAMPA, FLA., Star Musicals. Marion Mar- 
lowe learns her English and gets her man 
in My Fair Lady. 

ST. LOUIS, Municipal Opera, Ethel Mer- 
man is the lady ambassador in Call Me 
Madam. 

KANSAS CiTy, MO., Starlight Theater 
proves that there’s more than one way to 
catch a “feller” as Kaye Stevens stars in 
Annie Get Your Gun. 

MILWAUKEE, Melody Top Theater. Rob- 
ert Q. Lewis urges Take Me Along. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Star Light Musical. Bob 
Horton wins at the Pajama Game. 

BEMIDJI, MINN., Paul Bunyan Playhouse 
takes the nostalgic route with Peg O' My 
Heart. 

DALLAS, Summer Musicals. Van Johnson 
gets telephonitis in Bells Are Ringing. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Curran Theater. Pat- 
rick Dennis’ aunt rides again in Mame, 


RECORDS 


Instrumental & Electronic 

CHAVEZ: VIOLIN CONCERTO; CHAVEZ-BUX- 
TEHUDE: CHACONNE IN E— MINOR (Colum- 
bia). Mexico’s leading composer feels that 
the traditional concerto “lacks architec- 
tural unity.” so he has written one in 
which the last two movements recapil- 
ulate the first two in mirror order, The 
experiment is successful; the tone has in- 
cisive, tensile strength. Violinist’ Henryk 
Szeryng plays in the modern idiom with 
meticulous care and controlled virtuosity, 
and Chavez. leading the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Mexico with virile au- 
thority. shows again that he is the best 
conductor of his work. 

MEL POWELL, VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY, 
OTTO LUENING: MUSIC FOR ELECTRONIC AND 
OLDER INSTRUMENTS (Composers Record- 
ings Inc.). These brief works by contem- 
porary composers, two of them winners 
of the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters Awards for 1963, form a witty, no- 


tably unformidable medley that makes a 
good introduction to the tantalizing world 
of ultramodern music. Highlights are the 
Luening-Ussachevsky Concerted Piece for 
Tape Recorder and Orchestra, an engag- 
ing. raffish piece that has had consid- 
erable success in concert performances; 
Ussachevsky’s Wireless Fantasy, a broadly 
funny foray that re-creates the early mo- 
ments of Lee DeForest’s career, com- 
plete with a threadbare transcription from 
Parsifal—the first music broadcast on ra- 
dio; and Mel Powell's Events, which is lit- 
tle more than an engaging play on Hart 
Crane's poem Legend. 

NIELSEN: PIANO MUSIC (RCA _ Victor). 
Keyboard music was incidental to Niel- 
sen’s career, but this lustrous release 
echoes most of his compositions at their 
very best. British Pianist John Ogdon is 
ideally suited to his assignment, His calm, 
intelligent performance gives coherence to 
Nielsen's sometimes aggressive brilliance, 
and in quiet. crystalline passages, such as 
the finale of Chacone, he achieves a pu- 
rity of tone reminiscent of the late Wal- 
ter Gieseking. 

MOZART: PIANO CONCERTOS NOS. 13 AND 
17 (Columbia). French Pianist Philippe En- 
tremont, 34, makes his recording debut 
as conductor in addition to playing the 
piano solos. There is plenty of precedent 
for the dual role: Bach at the keyboard, 
Mozart at the violin, playing and leading 
simultaneously. Entremont the conductor 
picked Mozart “because of the relatively 
small forces involved and the relatively 
simple rhythms.” but it is Entremont the 
pianist who makes this a masterly record. 
Set off by the responsive but docile Col- 
legium Musicum of Paris, his special gifts 
of musical veracity and taste enhance fa- 
miliar music and make it fresh. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY CHAMBER PLAYERS 
(RCA Victor, 4 LPs). The nine players pre- 
sent a well-balanced. impeccably _ per- 
formed concert of Mozart, Brahms, Schu- 
bert, Poulenc, Villa-Lobos, Alexei Haieff, 
and the young American, Michael Col- 
grass, Having done so, they then upstage 
themselves by turning the fourth disk of 
the album over to a delightful discussion 
of chamber music by Peter Ustinov. “A 
Walter Mitty as far as music is con- 
cerned,” Ustinov gives his imitations of a 
flue ("With my long, pendulous upper 
lip, | do better without the flute”) and bas- 
soon ("a very romantic instrument”), His 
musical god is Mozart. Noting that in 
the composer's day chamber-music play- 
ing was as offhand as it is reverential 
today, Ustinov says: “Mozart provided 
the Muzak for the period. The Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg and other such phi- 
listines went on talking through the first 
performance of Eine Kleine Nachtmusik; 
I'm sure ice cream spilled, dogs barked.” 
After listening to Ustinov, the rest. of 
the recording scems more intimate. 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stanley 
Kubrick deploys all the dazzling devices 
of the space age in this cosmic parable of 
the history and future of man. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Nicol William- 
son plays. with explosive passion, John Os- 
borne’s portrait of a London solicitor 
who, resentful of being remade in the 
image of the computer, symbolizes buf- 
feted humanity in the 20th century. 

THE BRIDE WORE BLACK. Frangois Truf- 
faut pays a loving and witty tribute to Al- 
fred Hitchcock as he spins the sardonic 
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story of a widow (Jeanne Moreau) bent 
on wreaking bloody vengeance on her hus- 
band’s killers 

PETULIA. A thick-skinned doctor (George 
( Scott) and a flipped-out wife (Julie 
Christie) make an odd pair of lovers in Di 
Richard Lester's portrait of a de 
cidedly modern romunce 

ROSEMARY’S BABY. Writer-Director Ro 
man Polanski (Anife in the Water, Re- 
pulsion) has left both dialogue and chills 


rector 


virtually intact in the movie adaptation 
of Ira Levin's bestseller about a devilish 
pregnancy. Mia Farrow’s performance as 
the beleaguered wife adds an extra di 


mension of shuddery reality 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


THE SECOND REBELLION, by James Me 
Cague. A vivid account of the anti-draft 
riots that destroyed whole sections of 
Manhattan during the Civil War 

ALDOUS HUXLEY, by John Atkins, THE HUX 
LEYS, by Ronald W. Clark. Cynic or mys- 
’ Humanist or cold fish? Both books 
get close to the answers as they 
the puzzling genius whose family con 
tributed more than its share of intel- 
lectual heavyweights 

THE FRENCH, by Francois Nourissier; THE 
AMERICAN CHALLENGE, by J.-J Servan 
Schreiber. Beneath the chic of their home- 
land, both authors discover a miasma of 
decaying faiths and outmoded institutions 

INTELLECTUAL ORIGINS OF AMERICAN RAD- 
ICALISM, by Staughton Lynd. A polemical, 
sometimes semimystical study of the 
American tradition of dissent by a lead- 
ing guru of the New Left. 

THE UNIVERSAL BASEBALL ASSOCIATION, 
INC., J. HENRY WAUGH, PROP., by Robert 
Coover, A 56-year-old accountant loses 
himself in the illusion that the universe 
is an elaborate baseball game, and goes 
down swinging 

DARK AS THE GRAVE WHEREIN MY FRIEND 
IS LAID, by Malcolm Lowry, Out of the 
fragments of the unfinished novels, sto- 
ries and poems of the late tormented writ- 
Dantean pilgrimage of the 
parallels Lowry’s own 





lic 


dissect 


er comes a 
spirit that closely 
life 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
Couples, Updike (2) 
Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (4) 
4. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (3) 
S. True Grit, Portis 
6. Topaz, Uris (5) 
Vanished, Knebel (6) 
&. The Confessions of Nat Turner 
Styron (8) 
9. Tell Me How Long the Train‘s 
Been Gone, Baldwin 
10. Heaven Help Us, Tarr 
NONFICTION 
The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 
Iberia, Michener (2) 
Or I'll Dress You in Mournin 


ate 


g, Collins 


and Lapierre (3) 
4. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (4) 
5. The Right People, Birmingham (5) 
6. The Naked Ape, Morris (6) 


7. The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (7) 

8. The Center, Alsop (9) 

9. The Doctor’s Quick Weight Loss Diet, 
Stillman and Baker (10) 

10, The French Chef Cookbook, Child (8) 
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“My name is Sheila Nath. My home is Burma. 


Tama tour guide at the UN 


For a free UN Tour Booklet and Visitor's Button.write 


UN Association of the United States, New York 10017. 





WHAT 


TURNED 
SOPHIE 
INTO 
SOPHIA? 


ROSE’S 


CIMLET 
& TONIC 


Wake up and live. K a 
song in your heart. And 
mix Rose’ s schist & 
Tonic in your cabin 
sky. One 
Lime 














Ceachers: 


; Expanded Education Program for 
it "sche and Colleges Worldwide 
Weekly: TIN and the Teachers’ Guide to 
TIME. Throughout the school year: free 

aching aids, guides, maps, extras. For 
detail TIME Education Program, 540 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611 
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ON YOUR 
SAVINGS 
Compounded Quarterly 


Valuable premium 
excess of $1000 


be paid on accounts 


ne ee ee 
International Bank & Trust, Ltd 








"THE BEAT OF THE BRASS 
HERE ALPERTS 
THE TULANA BRASS 
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JOEL GREY 


Simon & 
Gortunkel 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA'S 
GREATEST HITS 
Vol. 3 


TABERNACLE CHOIR'S 
WEATEST HITS, Vol 2 
Hichard P. Condie 

carncioe 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCH 


fUGENE 


Barbra Streisand 
People 
Absent 





MARY MARTIN in 
THE SOUND of MUSIC 


The Sth Dimension 
UP. UP AND AWAY 


| | HERBIE MANN 
Glory of Love 


puus-Uachain My Heart 















WES MONTGOMERY 





DOWN HERE ON THE GROUND 


SONNY 


& CHER’S 






THE SORCERER'S 
APPRENTICE 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
Nem York Phuitarmen 


TWO-RECOROS 
~ COUNT AS ONE 


BOOKENDS 
SIMON & GARFUNKEL 


MAHLER 


Symphony Mo. | ("Titan”) 


leonard 


Bernstein 
Conductor 


SELECTION 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 
ond His Orchestra 
TODAY'S GREATEST 
WOVE HITS 


Doctor Dolittle 


HENSON 

CARGILL 
SKIP A 
ROPE 

+ Plus © 
W's Over 


JOHNNY'S 
GREATEST HITS 





FRANKIE LAINE’S|§ 
GREATEST HITS} 


sereent 


+The Stranger Song 


MORE 


DIONNE! 


Dionne Warwick 


Anyone Who Had a Heart 
Wiahant’ and Hope: 
(scurren] a1 wone 
RECORD SET 





628 F68 Recoras 


TWO-RECOROS 
COUNT AS ONE 


marked with a star 


St angers In The Mught 
tty Cup Runneth Over 
Born Free 7 





RAY CONNIFF 
It Must Be Him 





TAME 
The Ballad of * | 





THE MIDNOGHT STRING 
QUARTET 


ere Roy, 


a 


SOUNDTMACK 


WALT DISNEY prevents 


SELECTION 


) Dawe Deen electra 





mically re-channe 


ANDY WILLIAMS 
BORN FREE 
me 
Musi to 
Watch 
Gir's By 
10 mows 





HOROWITZ 
IN CONCERT 





lee tor 


HONEY 


ANDY 
WILLIAMS 


| <puNS Liny 
| qBRB ALPERy 
| TLUANA BRASS 





a small postage charge is made on each record 


THE LENNON 
SISTERS TODAY 


Flatt & Scruggs 


Story of Bonne & Clyde IF “TTALIAN™ 
iter et Bonne & Coce 1] DI rire. 4) 


SCHUBERT 
“UNFINISHED” 










ROGER WILLIAMS 
By Special Request 
=e OT WO-RECOROS 


4 COUNT AS ONE 
SELECTION 


Fx 
old 
Original Soundtrack 
Ir jie) Recording 


2 lemon 
pipers 


Green Tambourine 
PLUS 
RICE 1S NICE 
nue) e wOnE 


ic 
TIME COMIN 


* Groowe’ ts Easy 


> Sita’ tn Circies 
Bau weone 





HARRY JAMES’ 


RAVI GREATEST HITS 


SHANKAR 
AT THE 


MONTEREY 
INTERNATIONAL 
POP FESTIVAL 


stereo effect 
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OTIS REDDING 
The Dock of the Bay 
plus: The Glory of Love 


9 wore 


Sip: 


CABARET 
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Summertime Blues 


Per swone 


] serry [, 
VALE'S § 5 
Greatest 


Hits 
Pretend Toa Don't See He: 


treawerata 
Win 0 wont 


BOOTS RANDOLPH'S 
SUNDAY SAX 











ALBERTO GINASTERA 
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“DORSEY + JAMES 


MILLER + OTHERS 








...and COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB will send you your first 


| 7 FREE RECORDS 


i if you begin membership by buying just one this RECORD RACK 


record now, and agree to purchase a record a 
month during the coming six months (you will 
have up to 300 records a month to choose from) 





from one 
3 d up to 60! It fold 
Mat when not in use 





PERCY FAITH 
His Orch and Chores 









GARY PUCKETT & |8] sanBra TRS oag | ARETHA FRANKLIN 
THE UNION GAP |B] sTREISAN QUARTET 


Simply 


CLAUDINE LONGET 
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LOVE IS 
BLUE 
aot) 
When | Look 
in Your Eyes 





FOR THOSE IM LOVE 
PLUS 


JACKPOT 






Gon 
Out 
ot My 
Head 


Streisand f , 






Featuring YOUNG GIRL 
10 MORE 


9 Mone 


BOB DYLAN'S |B Risul agent) 
GREATEST HITS AT 


Tt ee | FOLSOM 
Blowin’ in the Wind PRISON 
Jackson 
15 MORE 









BEETHOVEN 


Symphony Be 9 (Choral) 
EUGENE ORMANDY 
The Philadelphia 
Orchestra 
THE MORMON 


TASERNAC Le CHOUR 
WRis) Soloists 


FAVORITE OPERA ROGER MILLERS 
CHORUSES trom AIDA GOLDEN HITS 
CARMEN, 9 others England 
THE MORMON Swings 
TABERNACLE CHOIR 


SERGIO MENDES THE GLORY D>, 
O's BRASIL 66 pois GABRIEL 
YY 


nk L POWER ICES. organ 












PAUL REVERE 
4 THE RAIDERS 
featuring 
Mark Lindsay 
GOIN’ TO MEMPHIS 


cao 






King of 
the Road 
The Philadelpnia Orch Dang Me 









It Ain’t Me, Babe 
1 Want You «moar 
amr Ayn" 





EUGENE ORMANOY 9 MORE 
















CHARLIE 
BYRD 


etches of Bray 


| CHEAPER THAN A DISCOUNT HOUSE — MORE CONVENIENT THAN A STORE! 


| You may accept the monthly selection for the field 




















That's the fabulous “discount” of music in which you are mainly interested or take THE 
| the Columbia Record Club offers its members all any of the other records offered MUSIC OF 
I year round just about a 50% savings on all records Upon enrollment, the VELLA LOBOS 
ordered through the Ciub! Remember—this is not a Club will open a charge account in your name... you 
special “sale” offered from time to time...members pay for your records only after you have received 
enjoy this greatest-of-all discount right from the be them—played them—and are enjoying them. They will 
ginning—and for as long as they remain in the Club! be mailed and billed to you at the reg lar Club price 
Now, to introduce you to this truly unique record of $4.98 (Classical, occasional Original Cast record vikki MAGNIFICENT 
buying plan, we invite you to accept a short trial ings and special albums somewhat higher), plus a MARCHES 
membership smal! mailing and handling charge Carr aoe 
' We'll start you on your trial membership by sending as soon as yo VIKKIt Aopen 
you seven records free—ANY 7 of the hit albums complete your trial membership you continue to re The Lesson The Philadelphia 
shown on these two pages—the choice is entirely up ceive ONE RECORD FREE FOR EVERY ONE YOU BUY! . Meroorns 
| to you! And we'll give you these seven free records There are no “savings certificates” to accumulate, no wowt y ; 
plus a record rack—for just buying one record now at delays, no limitations—every time you buy a record 
] the regular Club price ... and agreeing to buy a record ~— yoy choose one free! It's the best record club bonus 
@ month during the coming six months. In short, at plan in existence today! Under the Columbia plan you 
the end of your trial membership you'll have at least pay as little as $2.84 a record (including a hipping 





‘ fourteen brand-new albums of your choice—but you'll char 
have paid for only seven 






) for all the records you want—for as long as GERSHWIN 




























. you nt. What's more, when you do continue your parolees 
You'l} | membership, you onty have to buy four records a year 
have no problem in selecting a record a month during to remain a member in good standing TWO.RECORDS 
your trial membership, because the Club offers up to Just write in the numbers of ; Coen area 
300 different records each month to choose from your seven free records and first for which : 
j all described in the monthly Club magazine, which you will billed only $4.98 and han 
you receive free. The selection shown here is typical dling). Be sure to indicate the f music in which 
of the wide range of recorded entertainment available you are mainly inte 
to members each and every month t albums Note ays sure 
from every field of music, the best-sellers from over egular high-fide aph thar 
70 different record labels! t ni ‘ e 





LEDNARD BERNSTEIN 


wim FORE Pann 








| Where smart buyers shop for hits! 








LETTERS 





Equal Time 


Sir: Your cover article on the commer- 
cial (July 12] was an exquisite amalgam 
of love, truth, beauty, corn and a little 
salt. 

Jim KERNS 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Sir: Tam surprised that you suggested 
no escape plan for the average CEBUS vic- 
lim. Mine is workable, simple, and guar- 
anteed to trim the waistline while lib- 
erating the mind from ugh-plugs. For 
women, the average battery of three com- 
mercials per station break allows time for 
any of the following: washing and rinsing 
about one-third of the dinner dishes, emp- 
tying trash, sorting or putting away the 
wash, pressing any two wash-and-wear 
items, filling the coffeepot for the next 
morning, feeding any household pet. For 
men: finding the car keys, tucking in the 
children, taking trash out, balancing check- 
book, having brief argument with wife or 
kissing wife up to seven times. 
KATHARINE B. Evans 

Columbus, Ga. 


Sir: We never buy the products, we buy 
the stock, 

(Mrs.) Lots DurGIN 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Sirs Your cover story brings to mind an 
incident I recently encountered on a bus. 
A girl no older than four or five. singing 
uway very spiritedly: a taste you 
can really feel; new Ultra Brite gives 
your mouth sex appeal!” 
Harry PLEwa 

Jamaica, N.Y. 


Sirs Though some national comm 
may be only at the threshold of ps 
local variety tests the steel of man’s ca- 
pacity to endure. A local “30-minute” 
news program consists of twelve minutes 
of news and weather and 18 minutes of 
commercial blight. The deluge of drivel is 
often highlighted by a car dealer's hyp- 
ocritical, Bible-waving sign-off: “Gaw bless 
ya'n’ yore luvved “uns.” 
W. BuRKE GRANDJEAN 

Baton Rouge, La. 





Sir: Congratulations on your choice of 
satirist, Scarfe is a larf. 

Perer SHILLINGFORD 
Shillingford Lambe Assoc. Ltd. 
London 


Sir: Two articles, “And Now a Word 
about Commercials” and “Healing by Tin- 
kering” expose the appalling attitude of 
the citizenry of this, the richest country, 
toward their fellow citizens. Apparently 
the American public is willing to pay, via 
the marketplace, a hidden tax on_ its 
beer, cigarettes, detergents and automo- 
biles to support $22,000-per-minute tele- 
vision commercials, but is unwilling to 
pay for the vitally needed equipment or 
munpower to save the lives of more than 
a slim handful of the 20,000 or more 
Americans who develop a treatable kid- 
ney disease each year. 

I can visualize an inexpensive, news-re- 
port type of one-minute commercial that 
quietly states that the sponsor bought 44 
kidney dialysis machines with the money 
he otherwise would have spent on the 
usual T.V. commercial. While showing 
scenes of the equipment in use, mention 
could be made of the 308 people whose 
lives were saved and were being sup- 


ported. If competition developed between 
sponsors, maybe more than a mere hand- 
ful of lives could be saved. 
BuRTON STAUGAARD, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor 
Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 
Nashville. Tenn. 


Once Over Lightly 


Sir. You credit Albert Einstein with the 
origination in 1917 of the theory behind 
the laser Uuly 12}. The origin of the the- 
ory of the laser is credited to Columbia 
University Physicist Charles Townes, who 
conceived of the idea for the maser in 
1951. The maser theory led directly to 
the laser theory in the late 1950s. If one 
is to search any farther back for a caus- 
ative scientific theory, one must not be 
so shortsighted as to focus on 1917, The 
actual origin of the theory that made the 
laser possible must be credited to the 
Greek scientists Leucippus (fl. Sth cen- 
tury B.C.) and Democritus (460-370 B.C.), 
who originated the atomic theory and 
also coined the word atom (Greek for 
not + cutting, indivisible). 
Rosert T. WHITE 

Hollis, N.Y. 


Sir: 
I's fine to know the laser 
Rubs out the old tattoo, 
1 wish my dentist would crase 
Decay this way: Don't you? 
Ecsite Kantor 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 


Pretty Rich 


Sir; 1 would assert that in the same 
way one need not be black to have “soul,” 
money is not prerequisite for being “very, 
very rich” (July 12). 

Since ostentatious display is frowned 
upon, scrupulous underconsumption, 
mixed with an unreal vagueness about in- 
come sources and feigned ignorance of 
the costs of goods, is easily mistaken for 
“real wealth.” Lest you scoff. note the 
commoners around you who drop names 
with a straight face, the bar fly who mut- 
ters, “I never should have dropped Baux- 
ite.” and the man who, professing to 
enjoy driving his Volkswagen, laughs light- 
ly at a streaking Lear Jet, shaking his 
head quizzically and mumbling “Nouveau 
riche.” Which is to say, it works, and has 
been working for quite some time. Con- 
vincing people is only a matter of prac- 
tice and skill. 

DouG.as B. FABENS 
Bainbridge, Md. 
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Early Birdmen 


Sir: The first transatlantic airplane cross- 
ing was not made, as you said it was, by 
two Britons in a Vickers Vimy bomber 
[July 12]. It was made by six Americans 
in a Navy NC-4 flying boat under Lieut. 
Commander Albert Cushing Read, U.S.N. 

This “forgotten” first crossing was made 
in May, 1919 (Newfoundland-Azores-Lis- 
bon), a month earlier than that by Al- 
cock and Brown in their bomber (New- 
foundland-Ireland). The Britons collected 
the £10,000 prize offered by the London 
Daily Mail for a nonstop flight—still of- 
fering prizes, | see—while the pioneering 
Americans languished in comparative ob- 
scurity. | had occasion to research this ep- 
isode thoroughly, for it occurred during 
the tenure of Josephus Daniels as Sec- 
retary of the Navy (whose biographer I 
have the honor to be). 

JoserH L. Morrison 
Professor, School of Journalism 

University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 


Sir: You say that “the Observer, quick- 
est to capitalize on ‘Chichysteria,’ an- 
nounced a transatlantic sailboat solo race 
for this summer.” In fact, there was no 
question of the Observer capitalizing on 
Chichester’s round-the-world voyage. The 
Observer has been sponsoring the sin- 
elehanded transatlantic race at four-year 
intervals since 1960. The winner in 1960 
was Francis Chichester. 

Davip AsToR 

Editor 

The Observer 
London 


Paul’s Credo 


Sir: Creeds have been traditionally used 
by the church to express solidarity in 
limes when its direct influence is wanin 
However, the creed you describe as “Paul s 
Traditionalist Credo” (July 12] represents 
an affirmation of metaphysics and an au- 
thoritarian slap to the liberal wing of the 
church. Can an action like this conceiv- 
ably unite an already dividing Catholic in- 
telligentsia? 

Francis J. SCHUSTER JR. 
Pikesville, Md. 


Sir: It is a revolution and not a reaf- 
firmation that the church needs, 

Ricuarp S. CRAMER JR. 
Deal, NJ. 


Sir: Ob Sweet Jesus, it looks as if Paul 
dropped a few more of his theological di- 
nosaurs. There seems to be little hope 
that the Ice Age will recede within the 
next few cons. Therefore, I shall mis- 
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interpret his statement that the Roman 
Church is the “one only church” into 
that it is “only one church.” He can in 
fallibly lead all the Roman Catholics 
where he wants—l, for one, am an Amer 
ican Catholic 
JOHN P, MURPHY 

Colorado Springs, Colo 


Nat and the Trap 





Su I'm glad that the ten black writers 
who to William Styron’s Nai 
Turner (July 12] weren't around when Hai 


rict Beeche Stowe wrote Unele Tom ‘ 
Cabin. Uf this novel had been repressed be 
cause of stock characters and a failure to 
inderstand the Negro character, I don't 
know what would have happened to the 
boliti movement 
SALLY SNYDER 

Seattle, Wash 


Su I submit that the “important ques 
tion” is not, as you would have it, “What 
is Styron’s own attitude on racial ques 
tions?” Unless we are prepared to return 


to the Harriet Beecher Stowe school of so 
cial axe grinding, we had best leave off 
speculating on authorial politics and sim 
ply judge novels as good art or bad 

By identifying Styron’s personal opin 
ions as the most crucial aspect of the con 
troversy, you partially fall into the same 
trap as those black critics who denounce 
Nat Turner from nonesthetic, and there 
fore shaky, platforms 

W. H. Warp 

Knoxville, Tenn 


Let's Hear It for the Bean 


Sir I read with interest your article re 
sarding the aggressive market-development 
work of the H. J. Heinz Co. [July 12). I 


am sure it would be of interest to your 





readers to kn that of the 11.5 Ibs. per 
capita annual consumption of beans in 
Britain lajor part of these are grown 


in Michigan. Michigan farmers, who pro 
| 99 ot the ni: 
U.S., used as baked beans in the 
sold 091,000 hundred-pound b 
beans to the U.K. in 1966, the last 
ear for which “ 


Since th 





vy beans grown in 





are available 





eH. J has 50 
of the marke it is therefore 
reasonable to assume that Heinz’s pur 
chases accounted for more than one-half 


of the Michig 
hu 


ales, or nearly 600,000 
is. Obviously, we think 
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the British people hav xcellent food 
taste 
M. D. BROWNLEE 
Secretary-Manager 
Michigan Bean Commission 
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The thought is from Alfred North Whitehead. The interpretation is by Sister Mary Lore aie 


‘Ideas won’t keep. Something must be done about them.” 

There are few things more wasteful than the right idea 
conceived at the right time but communicated too late. 

Yet it happens all too often: the perfect solution to a 
current problem, left unexposed, becomes pale and 
useless virtually overnight. 

Through today’s broadcast media, an idea can be brought to 
more people in less time than ever before. 

And through such advances as communications satellites, video 
tape, and miniaturized equipment, we’re working to make the 
gap between conception and communication even shorter. 

Every new electronic breakthrough, each new broadcasting 
technique contributes to this speed-up. 

The faster an idea can be tested in the crucible of public 
opinion, the faster it can be passed into practical effect. And that 
is one of the broadcasting industry’s greatest contributions. 

Helping to transform one man’s idea into progress for all men. 


* Quoted from Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead, Atlantic-Little, Brown and Company. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


R. Hheleay 





What presidential candidate insists that he keeps in 
trim by obeying his grandmother's injunction and eating 


cottage cheese laced with ketchup 


“unul it runs out of 


my ears”? The answer can be found in this week's cover 
story. Such offheat and often unexpected bits of in- 
formation can be found in almost every section of the 


magazine, in almost every 
week's stock: 


Why is the mavor of a charming 
medieval French village threatening 
to paint its buildings red, blue and 
vreen? And why does la Patronne 
want the one word, Ou/!, on her 
tombstone? See THe Wortp, The 
Benefactress. 


Who is “Big Daddy,” 
there a price of up to $15,000 on 
his head? See Sport. Big Daddy, 
Won't You Please Come Home? 


and why is 


Who is Priscilla Goodbody, the 
imaginary little lady with the big scis 
sors who keeps Johnny Carson from 
turning too blue? See TELEViston, 
Talkathon of Comment. 


Which high court of law has gone 
over the heads of the President and 
the Congress and decided that the 
U.S. is officially at war in Viet Nam? 
See THe Law, What Is a War? 





Where is a liberal education con- 
sidered a waste of time, even when 
it is dressed up with black-gowned 
students and white-thatched, Oxford- 
style dons? See Epucation, Ivory 
Towers in Africa. 


Where is the “ice-cream parlor” 
of Asia? See THe Wortp, The Trou- 
bled Truce. 


Why is a small, efficient. private 
air force bombing the lush seaside 


issue. A sampling from this 


acres of Monterey County, Calif.? 


See Business, Men v. Mice. 


What philosophical thoughts might 
a priest have as he eats pepper steak 
with red wine while the heart of an- 
other man beats in his breast? See 
Mepbicine, Questions of Conscience. 


Where can the man who likes to 
travel light find a vacation house 
that he can pack into two suitcases 
and inflate with a bicycle pump af- 
ter he arrives at a congenial resort? 
See MODERN L1vING, Preparing for 
the Year 2000. 


Where did some of the angry na- 
tives so resent a local benefactor 
that they wore buttons proclaiming 
“No Man Is an Island”? See Busi- 
NESS, Trading Up Nantucket. 


Why is an artist like a prostitute? 
See Music, Second Fiddle con Brio. 


What 19th century — explorer 
thought a grizzly bear had led him 
straight into “the gates of Hell”? 
:, Percolators in the 





Where was Woodrow Wilson's ex- 
asperated Vice President Thomas 
Marshall moved to complain, “What 
this country needs is a good S¢ ci- 
gar!"? See Nation, Closing the Re- 
public's Clubhouse. 
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EAST AND WEST: THE TROUBLING AMBIGUITIES 


HILE politics preoccupied the na- 
tion last week with the approach 
of the conventions, Lyndon Johnson’s 
energies were absorbed by problems on 
two broad fronts of foreign policy. At 
midweck, he flew off to Honolulu to dis- 
cuss the problem that one of the pres- 
idential candidates will undoubtedly find 
uppermost in his mind the day after 
inauguration—Viet Nam. Even as John- 
son was conferring with South Viet 
Nam's President Nguyen Van Thieu, 
the showdown over Czechoslovakia 
brought a sobering reminder that, for 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. alike, Eu- 
rope remains a potentially dangerous 
arena. It was also a reminder that de- 
spite the relatively restrained policies 
of Russia’s present leaders, a serious 
drive for freedom inside Communist 
countries remains a nearly intolerable ir- 
ritant to Moscow (see THE WorLD). 
Absolute Tommyrot. All sorts of ru- 
mors of a new U.S. peace offensive 
over Viet Nam preceded the two-day 
Honolulu conference. Before leaving for 
a war tour a fortnight ago, Defense Sec- 
retary Clark Clifford gave many the im- 
pression that he might seek South Viet- 


namese approval for a full halt to U.S 
bombing of the North. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State William Bundy hinted 
that a bombing pause would indeed be 
a key issue at Hawaii. Cyrus Vance, 
No. 2 man on the Paris negotiating 
team, emphasized the recent lull in fight- 
ing around Saigon, feeding speculation 
that it might prove to be the reciprocal 
gesture the U.S. has long demanded 
from Hanoi. 

Johnson did his best to silence the 
talk. “The big rumors about meeting 
here to discuss stopping the bombing 
or to pull out,” he said, “are just pure, 
absolute tommyrot and fiction.” Taking 
extraordinary precautions to preserve 
secrecy in his first talk with Thieu, he 
not only banished his advisers, but also 
did without the customary interpreter— 
Thieu has a good command of English. 
After 50 minutes, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk was called in for a ten-min- 
ute briefing on the Paris talks. 

Afterward, Johnson declared that 
there was nothing “very exciting to re- 
port.” If so, why had he traveled so far 
for so little? The messages of friend- 
ship, trust and support could almost 





JOHNSON & THIEU WITH VIETNAMESE STUDENTS IN HAWAII 
A matter of double-entry bookkeeping. 





have been summarized in a _ letter 
most of the five-page communiqué is- 
sued after the talks, in fact, was writ- 
ten in advance. Both Johnson and Thieu 
denied that a full bombing pause was 
even discussed. Both repeated state- 
ments that they had made a dozen 
times before. South Viet Nam would 
be fully represented at Paris, if and 
when real negotiations start, and there 
would be no coalition government “im- 
posed” on Saigon, Yet it was almost 
inconceivable that new peace overtures 
had not even been touched upon, and re- 
porters—fully aware of Johnson's love 
of dramatic surprises—came away un- 
convinced that they had been told the 
full story. 

Two Debits. It is no secret around 
the White House that the President ear- 
nestly hopes to finish his term with a 
flourish that would include both a Viet 
Nam settlement and a broad rapproche- 
ment with the Soviet Union, topped 
off with a visit to Moscow. Honolulu 
did nothing to further the first wish, De- 
velopments in Czechoslovakia did noth- 
ing to hasten the other. 

Both sets of events might be looked 
upon as debits in what one top Amer- 
ican official calls the “double-entry 
bookkeeping” that governs U.S.-Soviet 
relations. For a balanced view of the 
true state of American-Russian affairs, 
both sides of the ledger must be ex- 
amined. In one column are the credits 
the nonproliferation treaty, the new cul- 
tural agreement, the Moscow-New York 
air flights, and the decision to hold dis- 
armament talks, In the other column 
are considerable debits: Berlin, the Mid 
dle East, Cuba, Russian backing of 
North Viet Nam—and now Soviet 
threats to Czechoslovakia 

It is a mistake, says Harvard Polit- 
ical Scientist Henry Kissinger, to think 
of peace as some final state of nirvana 
that beckons seductively somewhere 
around the bend. “We have to get rid 
of the idea that there is some terminal 
date,” he says, “after which we live 
with a consciousness of harmony.” In 
fact, Moscow and Washington seem to 
have come to much the same conclu- 
sion. “The Russians.” notes an Amer- 
ican delegate to the 18-nation Geneva 
disarmament conference, “can be bitchy 
about Berlin or Czechoslovakia while 
at the same time wanting to move ahead 












on disarmament.” The U.S., he might 
have added, can behave in precisely 
the same compartmentalized way. 

Likeliest Guess. Between the two 
sides there still exists what one Soviet 
expert calls “a limited adversary re- 
lationship.” It is not clear why the Rus- 
sians chose to make some of their con- 
ciliatory gestures on nuclear arms. The 
likeliest guess remains the most ob- 
vious: prudent self-interest, a desire to 
avoid the scattering of nuclear weap- 
ons to small nations, and a grim, costly 
race between the U.S. and Russia to 
build antiballistic-missile systems. But 
there is a more intriguing theory—that 
the Russians acted now because they 
are concerned about the prospect that 
Richard Nixon may be the next Pres 
ident. “You can say they are doing it 
to prevent Nixon from being elected,” 
declares Columbia Sovietologist Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski, a Humphrey adviser 
“And you can say they are doing it be- 
cause they think that if he’s elected, ten- 
sions will increase.” “They are con- 
cerned,” adds Yale Political Scientist 
Frederick Barghoorn, “about creating 
pressure against anyone who is for a 
hard-line American policy. If they could 
swing a couple hundred thousand votes 
against Nixon, they would do it.” Oth- 
er Kremlinologists doubt, however, that 
the Russians would base their policy 
on sO uncertain a premise. 

Partly because of Viet Nam, Russian 
diplomats long described their dealings 
with the U.S. as “frozen.” The Paris 
peace talks helped to warm things up a 
few degrees. Soviet military interven- 
tion in Czechoslovakia would once 
again seriously chill the diplomatic at- 
mosphere, It was Russian tanks in Bu- 
dapest, in fact, that abruptly froze a 
momentary thaw in 1956. The difficult 
balance between deep-freeze and dé- 
fente can be frustrating, says Harlan 
Cleveland, U.S. Ambassador to NATO, 
since it offers none of “the clarities of ei- 
ther unambiguous war or unalloyed 
peace.” But, troubling as the ambiguities 
of Honolulu and Prague may be, they 
are obviously preferable to the cata- 
clysmic clarity that a conflict between 
the superpowers would afford 


THE SENATE 


Fortas at the Bar 

For congressional opponents of the 
Supreme Court, it was a moment of 
high satisfaction. Never before had a 
Chief Justice-designate been grilled by 
a Senate committee. Never before had 
there been so dramatic an opportunity 
to voice criticism of the Warren court. 
For Abe Fortas, the confrontation must 
have been an occasion of particular 
pain. After four days of hearings be- 
fore James Eastland’s Senate Judiciary 
Committee, it was plain that the most se- 
rious impediment to his confirmation 
as 15th Chief Justice of the United 
States may prove to be his friendship 
with Lyndon Johnson. 

The issue of “cronyism” seemed to 
overshadow all others. As Fortas de- 
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FORTAS BEFORE COMMITTEE 
Unexpected impediment. 


scribed it, his role as presidential ad- 
viser has been grossly exaggerated. 
While he was indeed called in on “a 
few critical matters,” most notably Viet 
Nam and the Detroit riots, he said that 
his role was not to shape policy but to 
synthesize the arguments of others in 
clear legal style. “My function,” he not- 
ed, “has been to listen to what is said 

. then to sum up the arguments on 
the one side, the considerations on the 
other,” 

Never, Never. At no time since he 
was appointed Associate Justice, he said, 
had he discussed with the President 
any matter relating to the court. “I 
have never, never,” he declared, “been 
asked by the President, nor have I ex- 
pressed my views on any pending or de- 
cided case—never, never.” 

Yet even the limited role described 
by Fortas troubled many, including lib- 
eral friends. He admitted, for instance, 
that 21 months after donning the ju- 
dicial robes, he had called a business- 
man friend, Ralph Lazarus, chairman 


ur 





STROM THURMOND ON THE ATTACK 
Unrelenting tenacity. 


of the board of Federated Department 
Stores, to chide him for questioning Ad- 
ministration estimates of war spending. 
Fortas refused to say whether Johnson 
had instigated the call, thereby leaving 
the impression that he had. 

Somewhat taken aback by the at- 
tention given the cronyism issue on the 
first day, Fortas came prepared for the 
second with an annotated list of 14 pre- 
vious Justices who had advised Pres- 
idents. The first Chief Justice, John Jay 
(1789-1795) counseled George Wash- 
ington.* The fifth, Roger Taney, helped 
Andrew Jackson. Associate Justice Da- 
vid Davis, Lincoln’s close friend and 
executor, advised the Civil War Pres- 
ident, while Louis Brandeis was called 
in by Woodrow Wilson during several 
World War I crises. Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, in Fortas’ words, 
“performed extensive advisory services 
for Presidents Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover.” 

But Fortas failed to mention the doz- 
ens of other Justices who had not had 
intimate dealings with the White House. 
There are, in fact, no set guidelines for 
the relations between a Justice and a 
President. Obviously, as Senate Minor- 
ity Leader Everett Dirksen points out, 
no Chief Executive will appoint an en- 
emy to the bench. Just as obviously, no 
One expects a Justice to sever old friend- 
ships when he takes the oath. On the 
other hand, even open, formal service 
to the President—as distinguished from 
informal advice such as Fortas gave 
Johnson—has been criticized. Eugene 
McCarthy has faulted Johnson for ask- 
ing Earl Warren to head the commis- 
sion investigating John Kennedy's as- 
sassination. Chief Justice Harlan Stone 
refused Franklin Roosevelt's request to 
look into the vexatious problem of how 
the nation was to get its desperately 
needed rubber during World War II. 
Such an extracurricular duty, Stone 
wrote, exposes a Justice to attack and 
“indeed invites it,” inevitably impairing 
“his value as a judge and the appro- 
priate influence of his office.” 

Stand-In, Fortas’ friendship with the 
President was not the only objection 
raised to his confirmation, For some, it 
was merely a screen to hide their real 
concern. Some Republicans, hoping for 
victory in November, do not want John- 
son to name anyone to the court for 
the remainder of his term, since that 
might deprive a G.O.P. President of 
the chance to select his own man. Many 
Southerners dislike the activist trend 
of the court altogether and see Fortas 
as a too liberal successor to Warren. 
As Mississippi's John Stennis com- 
plained, “He has clearly shown his align- 
ment with the liberal bloc and has often 
provided the fifth vote in the all too nu- 
merous 5-to-4 decisions by which the 
court has asserted its assumed role of 
rewriting the Constitution.” 

Pursuing that line with unrelenting te- 
nacity, South Carolina’s Strom Thur- 
New 


* And ran twice for Governor of York 


while he was on the court 
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mond spent more than four hours de- 
nouncing decisions that have guaranteed 
the rights of criminal defendants. 
Rasped Thurmond: “Mallory! Mallory! 
1 want that word to ring in your ears. 
Mallory! A man who confessed to a 
crime, and the court turned him loose 
on a technicality.” In this instance, For- 
tas served as stand-in for the whole pha- 
lanx of Supreme Court predecessors 
Mallory v, U.S., one of several cases 
that have brought full constitutional 
protections to defendants, was decided 
in 1957—eight years before he reached 
the bench. 

At another point, Thurmond went to 
the heart of his complaint—namely, that 
the court's guarantees of defendants’ 
rights sometimes permitted the guilty 
to go free along with the innocent. 
“Aren't you after getting the truth?” he 
demanded. “What difference does it 
make if there is a lawyer present or 
not? What difference does it make if 
you get the truth?” Fortas replied that 
the difference might be the Constitution, 
By the time Thurmond got to loyalty 
oaths, Fortas was beyond surprise. “Do 
you think,” asked the South Carolinian, 
“that the parent of a child who has a 
Communist for a teacher has reason to 
be concerned?” Reply: “Oh, Senator, I 
can’t answer that.” 

With “the greatest regret,” Fortas re- 
fused to answer more than 50 of Thur- 
mond’s 100-odd questions, on the 
ground that the legislative branch must 
not interfere with the judiciary, “TI tell 
myself every morning,” he said, “ ‘You 
are not participating in this hearing as 
Abe Fortas. You are participating as 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court.” I cannot, [| will not be an in- 
strument by which the Constitution's 
separation of powers ts called into ques- 
tion.” When Homer Thornberry, John- 
son’s nominee for Associate Justice, was 
called to testify, he followed Fortas’ ex- 
ample by refusing to comment on de- 
cisions that he had participated in as a 
judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals. 

Only once did Fortas show anger. 
That was when Thurmond asked wheth- 
er Fortas agreed that the Supreme 
Court was “the principal reason for the 
turmoil and air of revolutionary con- 
ditions that prevailed in Washington.” 
After a long pause in which he was ob- 
viously trying to contain himself, For- 
tas merely said “No.” 

A Problem of Time. Fortas’ real 
problem is not so much votes as time. 
He would almost certainly receive the 
simple majority he needs if the Senate 
were to vote now. But Congress is about 
to adjourn for the Republican Con- 
vention. Many Senators will be reluc- 
tant to return to Washington in the 
midst of the campaign, which might en- 
able a small but determined group to 
mount an effective filibuster that could 
conceivably kill his confirmation. At 
any rate, it is possible that when the 
court begins its new session in October, 
the filibuster will still be running, and 
the 14th Chief Justice, Earl Warren, 
will still be presiding. 
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IN SEARCH OF POLITICAL MIRACLES 


A story circulating in the Midwest 
these days tells pollster ap- 
proached two men and asked one of 
them whether he intended to vote for 
Humphrey or Nixon for President 
Without a word, the man hauled ofj 
and slugged the pollster. “What's the 
matter with you?” his friend remon- 
strated. “You know you're going to 
vote for one of those guys.” Replied 
the first man: “I know, but I don't like 
to be reminded of it.” 


how a 


In many ways, Hubert Horatio Hum- 
phrey and Richard Milhous Nixon em 
body the cherished old ideals. They are 
“achieving Americans,” men from 
modest Main Street beginnings who, 
through ambition and ability, rose to 
the U.S. Senate and to a place at the 
right hand of a President. Even when 
the easy life became available to them, 
it could not lure them from the burdens 

and ambitions—of public service, 

Unfortunately for the owners of these 
classic credentials, something ts missing. 
Humphrey and Nixon are almost over- 
whelmingly strong favorites to be nom- 
inated, but the prospect fails to excite 
millions of voters in their own parties 
and beyond. The thought of having to 
choose between them leads some cit- 
izens to say that they will not vote. Oth- 
ers say that they will support George 
Wallace's third party on the right, or en- 
courage a fourth party on the left, or 
vote only with reluctance for the major 
parties. Quips Chicago Columnist Vir- 
ginia Kay: “Nineteen sixty-eight) may 
go on record as the year they gave an 
election and nobody came.” 





Loosening Loyalties. The phenom- 
enon of the unhappy voter can be ex- 
aggerated, The genuinely disenchanted 
and disaffected are probably a minor- 
ity, and a fragmented one at that. Vast 
numbers of Americans, by contrast, see 
more merit in pleas for law and order 
than in cries for change. They would 
be happier with a candidate who sym- 
bolizes stability and the known than 
one who stands for radical change and 
the unknown. But it is a minority, and 
particularly a progressive, vocal minor- 
ity, that often sets the tone of the 
times, The articulate Americans who 
are secking new paths and new per 
sonalities have done just that. More sig- 
nificant, they have defied all the laws 
of political gravity by keeping aloft the 
candidacies of Nelson Rockefeller and 
Eugene McCarthy. 

Party loyalties have been loosening 
steadily. Many restless Republicans lean 
toward McCarthy, while many more Re- 
publicans would not consider a Hum- 
phrey victory a disaster. Numbers of 
disenchanted Democrats, on the other 
hand, like Rockefeller, The trend is un- 
derscored by a recent Gallup survey. 
Among voters of all ages, 46% con- 
sider themselves Democrats, 27% Re- 
publicans, 27% independents. But 
among those under 30, only 38% call 
themselves Democrats and 22% Re- 
publicans. The remaining 40% regard 
themselves as independents—voters who 
are more concerned with current is- 
sues and individual excellence than 
with traditional party labels or party 
loyalty. 

The unraveling of party ties has been 
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accompanied by confusion, uncertainty 
and a vague yearning for something bet- 
ter—or at least different. Admits lowa’s 
Democratic Governor Harold Hughes: 
“I'm looking for a messiah, and as far 


as I'm concerned, none of the can- 
didates measures up.” Poet Archibald 
MacLeish discerns a feeling of “de- 
feated helplessness,” a belief that the 


country has lost control “of what our 
ancestors would have called our des- 
tiny.” A contagion of crises, domestic 
and foreign, heightens that feeling. 

In the emotional search for a savior, 
Humphrey and Nixon are frequently 
dismissed out of hand. It is not merely 
that they are “familiar.” So was Dwight 
Eisenhower in 1952, and even more so 
in 1956. So, too, was Franklin Roo- 
sevelt in 1936, 1940 and 1944. Nixon 
and Humphrey suffer from the fact 
that the U.S. harbors a deep distrust 
of protessional politicians. They also 
suffer because the elusive qualities of 
style and political glamour are sup 
posed to be more important than ever 
in the U.S.—though just how impor- 
tant remains to be seen. As the chal- 
lengers, Rockefeller and McCarthy are 
cast as the knights of the New Politics 
tilting courageously against the encrust- 
ed traditions and entrenched attitudes 
of their own parties 

Erasing the Stigma. It does not mat- 
ter that Humphrey was a rebel and a re- 
former in his political youth or that he 
crusaded harder and more effectively 
for more good causes than his critics 
care to remember, Eugene McCarthy is 
no less a professional politician, and 
has been in Congress exactly as long as 
Humphrey (since 1949). But McCarthy 
broke with the professional fraternity 
and challenged a President, thereby 
erasing the stigma, Nixon, who has be- 
come a prosperous lawyer while out of 
office, does not need politics to survive 
or even to thrive. He is a man of prov- 
en ability, but he is first and last a pol- 
itician, But Rockefeller, though he has 
spent much of his career in elective or 
appointive office, still conveys a certain 
amateur zeal and gentlemanly enthu 
siasm that contrasts with Nixon’s tense 
and too-earnest approach 

It is not so much what each of the 
four ts saying. They are in rough agree- 
ment on a number of issues. In in- 
terviews with TIME correspondents, all 
four emphasized the need for the next 
President to create a sense of popular 
participation in national decisions. All 
agreed that the U.S. must continue to 
play a role in Asia after the Viet Nam 
war. Except for Nixon, who has de 
clared a moratorium on comments 
about the war, all agreed that the U.S 
should turn more of the fighting over 
to Saigon, even if the Paris peace talks 
were to fail. Nixon and Rockefeller en- 
dorsed the principle of federal tax-shar- 
ing with the states on a no-strings basis; 
Humphrey and McCarthy expressed in- 
terest in the idea. There are, of course, 
marked differences in emphasis, even 
in areas where the four seem to be in 
general agreement. On the future U.S 
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ROCKEFELLER CAMPAIGNING IN AKRON 
A vague yearning for something better or at least different. 


role in Asia, for instance, Nixon sees 
the U.S, “rendering economic assistance 
and hardware,” Rockefeller stresses sup- 
port for regional structures, Humphrey 
emphasizes that the U.S. cannot be “a 
domineering partner,” and McCarthy 
underscores improvement of relations 
with China. 

Nudging the Leaners. Whatever ideas 
the candidates are expressing, however, 
at this stage the electorate is more in- 
tent on measuring the men than their 
words. In Rockefeller and McCarthy, 
many see the best hope for beneficial 
change. Yet the mood is so diffuse that 
the New York Governor and the Minne- 
sota Senator, like the Vice President 
and the former Vice President, have 
been incapable of weaving coalitions 


LIP> 
Rockyt 
keep Nixon from get- 


ting the 667 votes that he needs for 
nomination the week of Aug. 5 and to 
deny Humphrey his 1,312 three weeks 
later, the insurgents must foment a vir- 
tual revolution in the conventions. To 
do that, they must build up immense 
pressure on the delegates—particularly 
the “leaners.” These are the delegates 
who may be leaning anywhere from | 
to 89 degrees toward a candidate, but 
have not yet tumbled into his tent 
About the only way that McCarthy 
and Rocky can capture the nominations, 
in fact, is by getting their rivals’ lean- 
ers to start tlting the other way to- 


that combine’ wide- 
spread popular admi 
ration with sufficient 


party acceptance, Nor 
is there time for gen- 
tle persuasion To 


ward them 
Rockefeller, in essence, is nudging 
the leaners with the same argument 


that he began tentatively in 1960 and 
pressed more vigorously in 1964: that 
an orthodox Republican counting main- 
ly on a conservative vote would stand 
little chance of reversing the normal 


Democratic majority. Though at 60 he 
is the oldest of the candidates,* he is 
having some success in projecting an 
aura of freshness and creativity 

Retail Shopping. His principal pitch 
is his electability. Campaigning last 
week in Springfield, Ill., he pointed to 
a sign reading NIXON'S THE ONE and de 
clared: ‘That's right, he’s the one. He’s 
the one who lost it for us in 1960." 
Sull, the G.O.P. seems unconvinced 
While the crowds that greeted Rocky 
last week were large and friendly, only 
three delegates out of 30 showed up to 
meet him in Milwaukee. In Indiana 
and Illinois, larger numbers of dele- 
gates turned out, but he made little vis- 
ible headway with them, 

Rocky compares his delegate hunt to 
“shopping at retail”—picking up one 
here, two there and sometimes none at 
all. “Impressive,” the delegates often 
say after a meeting. “Candid. Did him- 
self some good.” Change any votes? 
“Well, no.” The process is more a soft- 
ening-up than a_ bulldozing. Still, it 
could pay off if Nixon were stopped 
on the first ballot and the delegates 
began recalling how effective Rocky was 
—or so his camp hopes 

After his damaging indecision about 
becoming a candidate and the slow start 
to his campaign, he took to almost full- 
time stumping in June and opened an 
advertising drive that, by convention 
time, will push his budget as high as 
$6,000,000, Lawyer George Hinman, a 
longtime political aide, advised a more 
subtle drive and a low-key attack on 
Nixon. But this approach was getting 
the Governor nowhere, so he opened 
up. Though he ducked the primaries 
himself, in St. Louis he accused Nixon 
of “running away from the American 
people” because of his failure to speak 
out since the primaries, As a result, Hin 


Nixon is 55, Humphrey 57, McCarthy 52 
Reagan 57, Wallace 48 
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man, says another aide, “is in a State 
of shock.” 

The Old Rules. So far the polls on 
which Rockefeller is relying so heavily 
hardly seem to be creating much im- 
pact. They show him only a couple of 
points ahead of Nixon when matched 
against Humphrey. The Rockefeller 
camp makes clear, however, that when 
the Southern states are subtracted, 
Rockefeller scores a four-point advan- 
tage over Humphrey while Nixon trails 
Humphrey by six. This is the key fig- 
ure by Rockefeller’s lights. If Wallace 
manages, as expected, to take a few 
Southern states that would otherwise 
go to Nixon, then the big Northern 
states become more crucial than ever 
for a Republican victory. It could be a 
telling argument—but Nixon never tires 
of noting that in several primaries, the 
polls underestimated both his and Mc 
Carthy's strength 

Rockefeller has sought with some 
success to collect Robert Kennedy's dis- 
persed forces and thereby show his ap- 
peal across party lines. Last week, for 
example, he won endorsements from 
Martin Luther King Sr. and a number 
of other Negro leaders, including mil- 
itants. He inveighs against the “Old Pol 
itics” and promises lead- 
ership” to appeal generally to 
voters groping for a guide. Just 
how effective that appeal can 
be was shown when a comely II- 
linois delegate told him during 
his visit to Chicago early in the 
week: “Governor, I'm a member 
of three minorities—I'm a wom 
an, a Negro and a Republican 
And each of us needs you to be 
President.” But he has used old 
gambits, saying kind — things 
about Ronald Reagan and Flor- 
Governor Claude Kirk, 
both conservatives, and holding 
open the possibility of a vice 
presidential nomination for one 
of them. Of course, Nixon has 
cast enough vice presidential 
lures to fill a small arena 

Meet Snik Dixon. Rockefeller 
figures that without the leaners, 
Nixon has 550 delegates (need- 
ed to nominate: 667). His strat- 
egy is to avert a first-ballot 
Nixon victory This 
Rocky into an unspoken. alli- 
ance with Reagan, who still 
dreams of leapfrogging a Nixon 
Rockefeller deadlock to the 
nomination. Rockefeller’s em- 
phasis on the Wallace threat could re- 
dound, however, to Reagan's benefit 
among Southern Republicans. Southern 
delegates for Rocky are as rare as 
square marbles, but a fair number might 
go for Reagan on the theory that his 
conservatism might be an effective al- 
ternative to Wallace. When Rockefel- 
ler’s aides boast about shaking some 40 
delegates loose from Nixon in recent 
days, they concede that most of these 
went cither to Reagan or to the un- 
committed column. This could be of 
help in stopping Nixon, but could be- 
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come dangerous to Rockefeller if the 
convention really opened up. 

Rockefeller is aware of all his hand 
icaps: animosity over his past unor- 
thodoxies, disagreement over his liberal 
tendencies, anger over his current at- 
tacks on Nixon. He shrugs them off, 
maintaining brightly that he has a good 
chance of getting the nomination on 
the fourth or fifth ballot. His confi- 
dence gets him over spots that would 
trip a man without it. Nixon, for in- 
stance, can be thrown off stride. In New- 
ark recently, a tongue-tied toastmaster 
introduced “the next President of the 
United States, Snik Dix—er—Dick 
Nixon.” Result: the candidate's delivery 
fell off. In a similar situation, Rocke- 
feller might have guffawed 

Rocky is a happy, energetic cam 
paigner, In the past two weeks alone, 
he has lost 10 Ibs. He winks and grins 
and small-talks his way through crowds, 
often forgetting people’s names but not 
letting it bother him: “Hiya. . . Best of 
luck and all the way . . . Hi, girls, that’s 


the way ... Gee, great I wanta tell ya, 
yes, sir.” Last week Rockefeller and Wife 
Happy danced to The Sidewalks of 


New York on a sidewalk in Cincinnat, 
while a friendly crowd gathered around. 





McCARTHY WITH FAN IN VIRGINIA 
No particular lust for power. 


Though the odds against him are 
long, Rocky’s total effort cannot be ig- 
nored. His plan for military disengage- 
ment in Viet Nam is the most detailed 
put forward by any of the candidates, 
He is injecting excitement into the cam- 
paign and showing that a Republican 
presidential candidate can appeal in the 
ghettos. He has given his party its only 
viable alternative to Nixon since George 
Romney dropped out last February. 
Still, Nixon may be right when he 
cracks that the Governor's drive has de- 
veloped “too much, too late.” 


gates 


ocrats 


Field Agents. If Rockefeller some- 
how succeeds in getting the nomination, 
his Miami Beach miracle could work 
to McCarthy's benefit because the Dem- 
ocrats might well have second thoughts 
with Rockefeller as an adversary. Like 
Rockefeller, McCarthy needs a deus ex 
machina. Like Rockefeller, he ts trying 
to help Providence in a number of 
ways. His organization has proclaimed 
a “Month for McCarthy,” a high-pow- 
ered drive involv- 
ing the dispersal 
of 55 field agents ‘ 
around the coun- AY 
try to build up c 7 
pressure on dele MCCAR 7 
Telephone 
and letter-writing ese | 
campaigns are be 
ing aimed at convention-bound Dem- 
Lawsuits are being planned in 
some states to break loose votes now 
bound by the unit rule. For the con- 
vention, there is talk of challenging del- 
egations from perhaps 14 states on 
grounds that McCarthy people were im- 
properly deprived of seats. There is 
also the possibility of a platform fight 
over Viet Nam 
McCarthy’s campaign is growing 
more professional. He has ac- 
quired new aides, notably for- 
mer Democratic National Chair- 
man Stephen Mitchell, who has 
a solid working knowledge of 
convention politics. A rented 
Boeing 727 jet has replaced old- 
er planes that sometimes devel- 
oped mechanical trouble. His 
speeches are studded with more 
specific proposals than previous- 
ly. He talks in terms of giving 
the President emergency powers 
to deal with malnutrition among 
the poor, and has come out for 
an. international arms-control 
plan that calls on the U.S. to 
take the first step unilaterally. 
He would have the U.S. halt de- 
ployment of new offensive and 
defensive nuclear missiles 
Furloughed. But _ basically 
McCarthy's approach to the 
electorate remains the same. He 
got into the campaign last Nov. 
30 almost as his own second 
choice, implying that he would 
have stood aside for Kennedy. 
He still manages to sound 
strangely devoid of the lust for 
power. “I don't think you ought 
to want it in terms of personal 
desire or aspiration,” he said on a re- 
cent television show, “but I’m quite will- 
ing to be President.” He hints that one 
term might satisfy him: “If you can’t 
do it in four, you can’t do it in eight.” 
He is something of a Whig as far as 
the powers of the Presidency are con- 
cerned. He frequently deplores exec- 
utive encroachments on congressional 
powers. The Presidency, he says, is not 
an “incarnation of all of the hopes and 
the aspirations of the country. I think 
that is to put too much of a burden on 
the office.” 
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Nonetheless, the idealists who have 
formed the core of his support look 
upon him as an incarnation of their as- 
pirations. This is especially true among 
the young. Last week, when his staff 
sought to cut costs by “furloughing” 
75 workers, most of them youngsters, 
the majority of them insisted on stay- 
ing on without even the usual meal al- 
lowances. McCarthy draws much of his 
support from those hungry for a new 
kind of leadership, from some Repub- 
licans, and from independents of both 
conservative and liberal bent 
For many in and around the 
New Left, an anti-war candi- 
date sympathetic to the disin- 
herited and leary of an overly 
powerful executive is close to 
ideal 

Full Stomach or Empty. Still, 
McCarthy has failed to capture 
all the anti-Humphrey Demo- 
crats, even after Kennedy's 
death. The failure of many Ken 
nedy men to support him is due 
partly to lingering animosity 
from the primaries and partly 
to his essentially passive view 
of the Presidency. One prom 
inent Kennedyite in search of a 
new flag had a talk with Me 
Carthy and reported later 
“From what he says, he'd turn 
the conduct of the office over 
to a committee and go off and 
read books. That scares the hell 
out of me.” 

If McCarthy would not quite 
do that, he is entirely capable 
of turning his campaign over to 
subordinates. Two weeks ago 
he took three days off to visit 
his alma mater, St. John’s Uni- 
versity at Collegeville, Minn. He 
was taking time out, he said, to “lev 
itate.” In a moment on the ground, he 
read the epistle at a small mass, choos- 
ing Philippians 4; 10-14, which includes 
the lines “I have been through my ini 
tiation and now | am ready for any 
thing anywhere; full stomach or empty 
stomach, poverty or plenty.’ 

Soul Content. Last week he was even 
ready for his first major swing through 
the South. He managed to draw some 
friendly crowds while evoking no vis 
ible hostility. Yet his stop in a black 
neighborhood in Atlanta, like an ear 
lier visit to Pittsburgh's Negro Hill dis- 
trict, displayed again his failure to stir 
black enthusiasm. Asked why black 
Democrats should support him instead 
of Humphrey, McCarthy replied: “I 
haven't really made much of an ar 
gument that they should, except that if 
we pursue the war, there’s not enough 
money to take care of poverty pro- 
grams in this country.” A Negro of- 
fered an explanation of why McCarthy 
is not more popular in ghettos: “He 
ain't got soul.” 

Many would disagree with that judg- 
ment, arguing that McCarthy has the 
highest soul content of all and proves 
it by his refusal to politick in any way 
but his own. He does well in the sub- 
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urbs and among the affluent and well- 
educated generally, but tends to lose 
support in the lower social rungs which 
provide a major segment of his party's 
strength. Still, he has consistently out- 
performed his rivals in the polls. Last 
week Mervin Field’s California Poll 
found that among the state's voters he 
rates higher than Humphrey and all of 
the Republican candidates. The race is 
closest against Rocky—43% to 41%. 
McCarthy has argued that he chan- 
nels discontent, particularly among the 
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HUMPHREY IN WASHINGTON 
No desire to give up the steak. 


young, into the regular political system 
That much is certain, But his mission 
is incomplete if he cannot find a way 
to turn participation into power. He 
and his followers complain that some 
of the rules are not fair, and they are 
correct. The procedures of delegate se- 
lection are complex, quirky and in some 
cases downright undemocratic, Yet Mc- 
Carthy’s supporters at the local level 
sought to exploit those procedures 
where they had the strength 

he difference is that Humphrey's or- 
ganizational muscle is more widespread, 
his rapport with the regulars greater 
McCarthy last week was asked how it 
felt to be running against a fellow Min 
nesotan and an old ally. “Like two 
dogs who always cat dog food out of 
the same dish,” he said. “Throw them 
a piece of steak and they fight over it.” 
The outpouring on McCarthy's behalf 
of housewives, college students and as- 
sorted other neophytes has been as- 
tounding. Even so, it is hardly realistic 
—or just—to expect the besieged reg- 
ulars to surrender, merely on demand, 
the machinery that they have been tend- 
ing for years. 

Hubert H. Hawk. Certainly Hum- 
phrey has no intention of giving up the 
steak. While delegates have been fall- 





ing into line, Humphrey has run into in- 
tense needling during his campaign for- 
ays. HUBERT HAS A MILITARY-INDUS- 
TRIAL COMPLEX, said some picket signs, 
HUBERT HORATIO HAWK, Said others. 
Friends and commentators kept hinting 
that Humphrey was about to break loose 
from Johnson on Viet Nam or was pre- 
paring to fight Johnson over the Dem- 
ocratic platform. Last week, exasperated 
by repeated references to his failure as 
Vice President to challenge L.BJ. on a 
whole galaxy of issues, he declared: 
wer = We don’t need an Aaron Burr 
in this Republic.” He said blunt- 
ly: “Of course I want to look to 
the future—on everything 
That's not a big secret. But that 
doesn’t mean I want to repu- 
diate the past. I want to start 
with what we've got, in every 
area, and build on it.” 

Ten Years Ahead. Forced on 
the defensive, he has been un- 
able so far to win really broad 
support—even though his del- 
egate strength is close to the 
magic 1,312 mark. One of his 
newspaper ads declares: “Hum- 
phrey has been ten years ahead 
of his time for the last 20 years.” 
Yet his more extreme critics 
could not care less about his 
work for Medicare or civil rights 
or the nuclear test ban treaty 
If he is nominated in Chicago” 
next month, they are likely to 
Stage noisy protests or form a 
fourth party 

Humphrey cannot realistically 
hope to placate the hard-core op- 
position on his left. He can 
merely chip at it by edging fur- 
ther away from the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, He promises a new, 
“very significant” statement on Viet 
Nam soon, and hopes that once he is 
alone in battle with Richard Nixon, all 
will come right. He believes that many 
old friends and young strangers whose 
passion he now fails to ignite will con 
cede his virtue once they are forced to 
consider the alternative 

Rustle of Billions. Despite similarities 
in backgrounds and present problems, 
there are obvious differences between 
Nixon and Humphrey. To be sure, they 
were both = small- 
town boy wonders, 
Hubert the son of a 
pharmacist in South 
Dakota, Nixon of a 
California grocer 
Both were star de- 
baters in school and 
to this day are better at lecture-hall ora- 
tory liberally sprinkled with corn than 
at the effective use of television. And 
they occasionally sound alike, as in their 
recent stress on law and order. Each is 
a centrist in his own party 

Yet the differences are plain. Hum- 


HUMPHREY 
IN 68 


* Or some other city. A communications 
workers’ strike, still unsettled at week's end, 
may force the Democrats to move—perhaps 
to Miami Beach. 
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NIXON AT BALTIMORE AIRPORT 
A lesson from Grandmother 


phrey is basically a liberal in the New 
Deal-Fair Deal-Great Society sense of 
the term. Solution-by-government does 
not alarm him, and neither does the rus- 
tle of federal billions leaving the Trea- 
sury. Hence his renewed talk of a “Mar 
shall Plan for the cities.” Nixon stands 
a few degrees to the right and is more 
prone to emphasize private investment 
In style, Nixon is usually precise and 
slightly reserved, while Humphrey tends 
toward the effusive. Humphrey's first 
national reputation was as a somewhat 
naive radical; Nixon gained first fame 
as a Communist hunter and a tough 

some say brutal—political operator 
Neither has completely shed his early 
image. For Humphrey, this means a cer 
tain residual regard as a big-hearted if 
slightly inefficient do-gooder.. Nixon 
comes across as shrewder, far less emo 
tional, more expert at the techniques of 
politics, less attached to earlier beliefs 

Into the Vacuum. The measure of 
Nixon's political perspicacity is the dis 
tance that he has traveled from almost 
total oblivion after his 1962 defeat for 
California's governorship. In the wake 
of the party's 1964 debacle, a vacuum 
developed in the G.O.P., and Nixon 
moved surely and skillfully to fill it 

Cannily, he let George Romney's can 
didacy collapse rather than shove a fel 
low Republican too hard. Nixon en 
tered the primaries against the advice 
of some of his financial backers. “l 
really had no choice,” he said later, “I 
had the so-called loser image. I had to 
win something,” 

He continued winning, although 
against token opposition. He did not 
slash any fellow Republicans, This, to 
gether with the continuing gratitude for 
past services that he holds like so many 
mortgages, overpowered many dele- 
gates, And there was also the fact that 
Nixon, like Humphrey, has the support 
of party members. While poll after poll 
has indicated the relative weakness of 
both men in the country at large, the 
surveys have also demonstrated that 
among party regulars Nixon and Hum 
phrey are supreme 

A Whole Crowd. The lack of real 
pressure until Rockefeller began boom 
ing last month made it easy for Nixon 
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to avoid mistakes of the past. He gets 
scrupulously planned and executed that 
his staff calls them “drills.” He has com 
plemented his basic speech, which is 
sins, with some 
thoughtful papers 
that have provoked 
serious > 
He gets along better ; 
with the press than IN 7 
ever before, al- 68 , 
not exactly chummy 
next few months will be a better test 
Meanwhile, Julius Monk's mummers 
sing in This Year's Model 

He's humble and he's proud 

He's more than just a candidate 

He's a whole crowd! 
ers. He was too quick, for instance, to 
criticize Abe Fortas’ appointment as 
Chief Justice. Nixon, who won fewer 
cent Michigan survey (v. 20% for 
Rocky), thereby threatened to sap his 
appeal to that group even further. His 


plenty of rest. His appearances are so 
mostly a catalogue of Administration 
discussion 
though he is. still 
with reporters. A “new” Nixon? The 
And he is liberal and conservative 
Nixon is still capable of little bloop- 
than 1% of the Jewish votes in a re 
attempts at small talk fall flat, On a 





Portland television program, he told lis- 
teners his secret for staying trim. “I eat 
proteins,” he said. “I eat a lot of cheese 
Cottage cheese. I eat cottage cheese 
until it runs out my ears. And one 
thing I do that makes it not too bad is 
I put ketchup on it. I learned it from 
my grandmother.” 

Nixon may lose the gourmet vote 
with that one, but it will take some 
thing bigger to deny him, or Hum 
phrey for that matter, the nomination 
Humphrey has the implied blessing of 
Lyndon Johnson, which hurts in the 
ideological competition but helps in con 
trolling the convention apparatus. To 
nobody's surprise, Nixon last week re 
ceived Dwight Eisenhower's formal en 
dorsement, which does not mean much 
in terms of convention procedures but 
serves to remind regulars where the par 
ty’s center lies 

Words of Challenge. If many vot- 
ers are unhappy with things as they 
are, few can say what they ought to 
be, and there is nothing remotely ap- 
proaching a consensus on the man who 
may be capable of charting the right 
course. Instead, there is a general feel- 
ing that the Ins are in trouble for mak- 
ing such a mess of things, and that 
none of the Outs seem all that much 
of an improvement. 

Once the conventions are over, that 
situation will change rapidly. Millions 
now growl: “I don't like any of them.” 
By Labor Day, they will have a clear 
choice between two miayjor-party can- 
didates rather than among the current 
profusion of possible Presidents. Rocke 
feller talks of a “clean break, a clean 
slate and a clean start.’ Those are words 
of challenge. But each of the candi- 
dates, in his own way, is after the same 
thing. For the chief challenge to each 
is not so much to defeat his nearest 
rival as the task of finding a solution 
to what ails the nation. And it is up to 
the middle-aged political veterans who 
are vying for the presidency to per 
suade an unprecedentedly skeptical elec 
torate that they are equal to the mission 





IKE AT PRESS CONFERENCE IN WALTER REED HOSPITAL 
Reminding the regulars where the center lies. 
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ON SEEKING A HERO FOR THE WHITE HOUSE 


F the task of finding the ideal President were turned over 

to an executive recruiting agency, its scouts would find 
the U.S. full of men of extraordinary ability. They would 
be dazzled by all the bright lawyers, economists and sci- 
entists, the able mayors who run cities more populous than 
states, The country teems with brilliant managers of great or- 
ganizations, including virtuosos who shift effortlessly be- 
tween corporations, foundations and Government service. 
Quite a few such men know more about the nation’s be- 
setting problems than any visible presidential candidate. 

The age cries out for greatness in the White House. The 
trouble is not only that so many talented Americans shun pol- 
itics, but also that no sort of accomplishment in other fields 
necessarily qualifies a man for the extraordinary demands 
ot the presidency. Solemn reformers will doubtless one day 
propose a special Presidential Academy with a faculty of 
hundreds. Enrollment would be for a decade, the curric- 
ulum immense and open-ended. With his power over nu- 
clear war or peace, the American President can do no less 
than strive to be the world’s most rational man; a philos- 
ophy degree might help, at least a litte. Surely he also 
needs degrees in law, economics, political science and mil- 
itary strategy, to say nothing of personnel management. 


Morality Play 

Alas, no amount of schooling is likely to produce the phi- 
losopher-king who could truly handle a job that may be get- 
ting too big for one individual. And even the present 
system may not be so bad as it often seems. The electoral ma- 
chinery ts ramshackle, the campaigns absurdly long, and yet 
they train the survivors in many skills that are as necessary 
to governing as they are to getting elected: the skills of com- 
promise, of horse trading, of creating coalitions. 

Far more than all that, a President has to establish moral 
authority based on public trust. Indeed, the whole art of gov- 
erning a democracy lies in mustering popular consent on a 
vast scale. A President must have convictions, a vision of 
where the nation should travel; he must summon the na- 
tional mood and push it in the right direction. If he fails to 
give his people a sense of participation in crucial decisions, 
his politics may be doomed from the start. “A President,” 
says Political Scientist James MacGregor Burns, “must be 
both preacher and politician.” 

The President must really assume a role in a morality 
play, a ritual drama in which Americans expect him to slay 
evil. That idea goes back to the founders’ exultant belief 
that America was truly God's country, the nation charged 
with the task of proving that a free society could thrive. 
This belief lingers, and it is not confined to assertive pa- 
triots. Consciously or unconsciously, it is shared by the coun- 
try’s harshest critics, including the New Left, whose very 
anger is based partly on the assumption that the U.S. 
should be near-perfect, a working utopia. 

The great American morality play, the acting out of Amer- 
ican goodness in the world, used to be comparatively sim- 
ple. It could be accomplished by isolation, by existing as an 
uncontaminated example to other nations, Later, it could be 
accomplished by forceful intervention against evil, as in 
both World Wars and Korea. It is the special bitterness of 
the Vict Nam war that it has put into sharp question just 
how the U.S. can continue its role of working for good in 
the world. At home the dilemma is parallel. There, Amer- 
ican goodness was first based on self-reliance, then, in the 
20th century, on a growing sense of social justice, always sur- 
rounded by a belief in steady progress, Suddenly, the emer- 
gence of the militant civil rights movement, and the re- 
definition of poverty as an outrage, undermined the basic 
American belief in gradual, beneficial improvement. 

Not only will the 37th President have to go on com- 
bating foreign and domestic violence; he will have to cope 
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with some critics who insist that he renounce force while oth- 
ers demand force so repressive as to threaten the very val- 
ues of U.S. life. He faces a combustible era of hope, 
hunger and hatred, of challenges to authority everywhere, 
of fractioned ideologies and aggressive nationalisms. He 
will have to cope with race, crime, the moon and nearly a bil- 
lion Chinese. He will have to show that he understands 
why youth is restless. He will have to be a conciliator of un- 
precedented ability, uniting the nation’s angry have-nots 
with the affluent majority, Above all, he will need to master 
the art of making people surpass themselves—their fears, 
selfish desires, corrosive group interests. 

All these demands make clear what voters should more 
than ever seek in 1968. It is the quality at once most ob- 
vious and most elusive: character. To vote wisely for a pres- 
idential candidate is basically to judge his strength of 
character—shorthand for the classic moral virtues of cour- 
age, justice and prudence. Equally significant is a man’s self- 
confidence, a quality of inner assurance. Mere arrogance is 
not self-confidence, and oratorical skill is not a sign of it. 
More revealing is a capacity for growth, a virtue necessary 
to every good President. Those who grow acquire a sense 
of history, a feeling that the right moment has come for 
the right innovation—and the confidence to forge ahead 
even when the people are not quite ready. 

All these qualities create the incalculable gift of moral au- 
thority. Presidents who have attained such leadership have 
somehow managed to appear larger than life, yet not so 
large as to frighten their fellow countrymen, They have not 
feared to make enemies. They have not feared to admit error 
—perhaps the most attractive trait that men in power can dis- 
play. They have accepted personal responsibility for their 
administrations, whether it was Truman declaring that “the 
buck stops here,” or Kennedy taking the blame for the Bay 
of Pigs fiasco by forthrightly announcing: “I am the re- 
sponsible officer.” 


The Greatest Asset 

They have earned consent by acts of visible integrity 
amid temptations; a refreshing few have also deflated them- 
selves with self-depreciating laughter. They have appealed 
to the best in people by uttering the right words at the 
right time, words that form a kind of national chorus: 
“With malice toward none . . . World safe for democracy 

. . Only thing we have to fear is fear. . . Ask not what 
your country . . .” The lines are clichés now, but that very 
fact is a kind of tribute. 

If these lines were good theater, they were also intensely 
believable, The next President will find a greater skepticism, 
a greater resistance to words, no matter how ringing. He 
will find the moral authority of the U.S., and of the pres- 
idency itself, considerably diminished. Yet he may also find 
that this moral authority can be quickly restored. His great- 
est asset, perhaps, will be that the world wants the U.S. to 
be great, or at least inspiring (if nothing else, John Ken- 
nedy demonstrated that). Similarly, Americans want their 
President to be great, or at least admirable. For all the dis- 
sent and despair, Americans are not yet cynics, and have 
not yet lost their capacity for enthusiasm. Voters are look- 
ing for a presidential hero, a figure who will not only ac- 
cept the U.S. assumption that one man is equal to the task, 
but who will also be responsive to the people as well as re- 
sponsible for them. 

Will they find him? If the present field does not look bril- 
liant, history proves that Presidents, like monarchs, show 
their true qualities only once they are in power. At any 
rate, in seeking the ideal man for the White House, or at 
least an approximation of the ideal, the electorate can ul- 
timately rely only on a little reason, much instinct, and a 
great deal of luck—which is sometimes known as destiny. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Not-So-Favorite Son 

Ronald Reagan was a long way from 
Hollywood and Vine last weekend, help- 
ing with Republican fund-raising af- 
fairs across the South. But just three 
blocks south of the famous old in- 
tersection, in a rambling warchouse, 
dedicated volunteers were running an 
eight-day “Recall-a-thon” aimed at re- 
moving Reagan from his starring role 
in Sacramento 

Though the Governor is not due for 
re-election until 1970, California is one 
of 13 states that allow state officers to 
face recall, a turn-of-the-century device 
designed to evict officeholders before 
their terms are up. The Recall-a-thon 
climaxes a six-month attempt to ex 
ercise that privilege 

The law varies for different offices, 
but California requires a Governor to 
face a special election if petitioners col- 
lect’ signatures amounting to at least 
12% of the last gubernatorial vote. On 
the ballot, alternate candidates are of 
fered in case the official is turned out. 
In California, such efforts have always 
failed before. Since the tactic was first 
applied statewide in I911,° petitions 
have been circulated against three Gov- 
ernors, but never were enough signa- 
tures collected, Political experts doubt 
that this drive against Reagan will have 
much better luck. Even so, the Gov 
ernor has conceded that the effort alone 
could be “embarrassing.” 

The campaign was launched by Ed 
Koupal, a 40-year-old automobile sales 
man, and his wife Joyce, after an ear 
lier attempt failed last year. By the end 
of last week, the Koupals claimed that 
their 18,000 volunteers had gathered 
some 800,000 signatures. They are 
shooting for more than 1,000,000° by 
July 31, when the allowed six months 
of petitioning ts up. Though only 780, 
414 valid signatures are needed, up to 
40% could be invalidated because sign 
ers are not properly registered voters 

The language of the indictment en 
compasses most criticism. It charges, 
among other things, that Reagan “Is 
not competent in matters of government 

has undermined and demoralized 
the entire California health program 

has injured the university and state 
college system [and] is attempting to 
further his personal ambitions at the ex- 
pense of the people.” 

So far, the Recall-a-thon has failed 
to produce any last-minute surge of 
activity, A county-fair booth in ultra 
conservative Orange County has gar- 
nered some signatures—but, says Kou 
pal, has also caused one volunteer there 
to be beaten up. Whatever the ultimate 
outcome, the signature validating will 


First adopted in the U.S. by the city of 
Los Angeles in 1903, the recall has been 
used to topple two mayors there and to un 
seat city officers elsewhere. Only North Da 
kota has ever ousted a Governor—Lynn Jo 
seph Frazier, in 1921, because of a bank 
scandal. The same clectorate sent him to the 
U.S. Senate the very next year 
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FULBRIGHT AT MOUNT NEBO CHICKEN FRY 
Combing hill and hollow in just-folks country. 


scarcely have begun when the Repub 
licans meet in Miami Beach, and the 
campaign could thus damage Reagan's 
hope for the nomination. In any case, 
Reagan is not likely to lose all that 
much luster at home. A Mervin Field 
Poll last week showed that if a recall 
election were actually held, Reagan 
would be returned to office with a 2-to-1 
plurality, higher than the one that made 
him Governor two years ago 


ARKANSAS 
Just Plain Bill 


J. William Fulbright is quite likely 
the world’s best-known Arkansan. An 
international scholarship program bears 
his name. As chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he has 
become a hero to dissenters everywhere 
who oppose the war in Viet Nam 
Twice, he has been a nominee for the 
Nobel Peace Prize. Yet last week he 
was doing his durnedest to come across 
as “just plain Bill.” 

Since Memorial Day, Fulbright has 
been combing hill and hollow across Ar 
kansas for votes in next week's Dem- 
ocratic preferential primary. Normally 
a shoo-in, he is involved this year in a 
bitter, four-cornered fight. Last week at 
the annual Mount Nebo chicken fry 
near Dardanelle, Ark., one critic got 
the biggest cheer of the day when she at- 
tacked his absenteeism from his home 
state. Minutes later, Fulbright himsel! 
drew only lukewarm applause 

A Nekkid Girl. Fulbright is still the 
leader in preprimary polls, but he faces 
a broad spectrum of dissatisfaction in 
Arkansas. The state’s many hawks are 
angered by his Viet Nam stand. Labor 
officials are testy about his indifference 
Negroes and white liberals are fed up 
with his consistent votes agatnst civil 
rights laws, most recently open hous 
ing. He has even irritated some up- 
country puritans because he wrote an 
article for Playboy that appeared em- 
barrassingly close to a gatefold pho- 
tograph of what one foe described, in 





a shocked voice, as “a nekkid girl,” 
Nonetheless, the lackluster or extrem 
ist quality of his opponents is likely to 
ensure Fulbright a fifth term. One can- 
didate, Foster Johnson, 53, campaigns 
wearing a sandwich board “so nobody 
will have any trouble knowing who | 
am.” Another, Bobby K. Haves, 37, 
preaches an isolationist populist pro 
gram that includes such unlikely re 
forms as a $2.S50-an-hour minimum 
wage and climination of capital gains 
taxes, Fulbright’s strongest adversary ts 
former State Supreme Court Justice 
Jim Johnson, 44, an avowed segrega- 
tionist whose extremism as the Dem 
ocratic nominee for Governor in 1966 
helped make Winthrop Rockefeller Ar- 
kansas’ first Republican Governor since 
Reconstruction. Now Johnson's wife 
Virginia is a candidate for the Dem 
ocratic gubernatorial nomination. To- 
gether they stump the state, espousing 
George Wallace’s values and lambasting 
Fulbright as “Hanoi's pinup boy.” 
Though the A.F.L.-C.1.0. state polit 
ical-education committee has grudgingly 
endorsed Fulbright as a lesser evil than 
Jim Johnson, a Negro leader has urged 
union members to join Negroes and 
white liberals in a protest vote for Bob- 
by K. Hayes. The object would be to 
take enough votes away from Fulbright 
to force him into a runoff with Jim 
Johnson, What if Fulbright should lose 
such a runoff? Said another bitter Ne 
gro leader: “We don't care that much.” 
Probably, though, a majority of Ar 
kansans still do. What they want is 
more response from Bill Fulbright 
perhaps some of the down-home con 
cern that now impels the scholarly Sen- 
ator to pop into his car alone and 
disappear for days at a time into the 
just-folks country, squeezing hands and 
lifting his hat to compare bald spots 
The primary will be only the first hur- 
dle. The winner will still have to face 
Republican Charles Bernard, 40, a ra- 
cial moderate and a fiscal conservative 
who is considered the strongest G.O.P 
senatorial candidate in recent years 
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FOREIGN AID 
Hatchet Job 


“It is unmerciful to condemn mil 
lions to wretchedness,” said President 
Johnson in an eleventh-hour plea to 
save his foreign aid authorization. “It 
is Madness to so jeopardize our own se- 
curity and the orderly progression of 
the world.” But House members had al- 
ready unsheathed their sharpest knives 
and, in a callously contrived show of 
economy, hacked the aid authorization 
to bare bones. The modest $2.9 billion 
Administration request, smallest in the 
aid program's 21-year history, was cut 
by nearly $1 billion before being passed 
by a 228-to-184 vote 

Closed Doors. For a time during the 
one-day floor debate, it appeared that a 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats might kill foreign aid al- 
together for fiscal 1969. Earlier, the Re- 
publicans had met behind closed doors 
with Presidential Candidate Richard 
Nixon, who was asked over a hearty 
breakfast of steak and eggs how he 
would vote on the program. “If I came 
from a tight district,” said the can- 
didate, “I'd vote against it. If I did not— 
and it would not defeat me—I'd vote 
for it.” Concluded Nixon: “You should 
cut it as much as you can.” 

Some Republicans were dismayed by 
Nixon’s advice. Most, however, agreed 
with his political reasoning. Asked lowa 
Republican H. R. Gross: “Is the ob- 
ligation of the United States to wet- 
nurse the rest of the world?” 

As a wet nurse, the U.S. seems to 
be running dry. It gives less in foreign 
aid, as a percentage of the nation’s 
wealth, than France, Australia, Portugal, 
The Netherlands, Germany and Bel- 
gium. Moreover, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development makes a_per- 
suasive case that U.S. self-interest dic- 
tales a strong program. 

AID Administrator William S, Gaud 
is understandably anxious to emphasize 
that foreign aid is not merely an ex- 
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AID CHIEF WILLIAM GAUD 
Short shrift for the voteless. 
TIME, 
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ercise in misguided altruism. In_ fiscal 
1968. for example, 96% of AID-ap- 
propriated funds were spent in the U.S 
by recipient nations. And the agency 
can tck off an impressive list of U.S. in- 
dustries that will suffer because of last 
week's House action: fertilizers will lose 
$125 million; fuels, $35 million; met- 
als, $85 million; chemicals, $75 mil- 
lion; pulp and paper, $25 million; ma- 
chinery and equipment, $150 million; 
vehicles and parts, $80 million; rail 
equipment, $20 million; rubber, $15 
million; various other industries, $100 
million 

Cut or Kill. The bill had already 
been cut $600 million, to $2.3 billion, 
in committee. Opponents threatened to 
kill the bill outright. Finally, House 
leaders of both parties agreed that the 
bill would have to be reduced to below 
$2 billion in order to survive. When 
the final vote eased the authorization 
on to the Senate, the Administration's 
military-aid request had been cut by 
only $30 million (from $420 million), 
but nonmilitary sections were ravaged, 
shrinking $958 million from an original 
$2.5 billion request. 

With that kind of economizing on 
their records, few Congressmen would 
have to worry about losing support back 
home. Foreign aid, after all, is sup- 
posed to be a program without a con- 
stituency, excepting the poor, the hun- 
gry and the politically threatened in 
foreign lands—none of whom can cast 
a ballot. What this sort of reasoning 
overlooks is the fact that, for all its 
shortcomings, foreign aid has been a 
major instrument of U.S. foreign pol- 
icy since World War II and, on the 
whole, spectacularly successful. 


TRIALS 


A Very Important Prisoner 

With the wrapped-in-cotton care nor- 
mally accorded to precious art works, 
James Earl Ray was flown to Memphis 
last week to stand trial for the murder 
of Martin Luther King 

A bulletproof vest hung over his plaid 
shirt and his legs were encased in ar- 
mored trousering when he was led, 
handcuffed, from a 64-ton armored van 
into Shelby County jail at dawn. A 
score of deputies with riot guns formed 
a defensive perimeter. Ray was hustled 
to an air-conditioned cell on the jail’s 
third floor. Heavy steel plates block 
cell windows. Closed-circuit television 
cameras monitor all movements. Prison 
trustics who ran elevators have been re 
placed by sheriffs officers. 

The Straight Word. Such massive 
protection is more than justified. There 
is widespread speculation that King's 
death was plotted by conspirators who 
are still free. “He won't finish that 
trial,” a = = Memphis —underwor'dling 
warned last week. “He's not going to 
get on that witness chair—and that’s 
the straight word.” 

Although it will probably be months 
until he faces trial before Memphis 
Judge W. Preston Battle, a tough, in- 
































RAY ARRIVING AT MEMPHIS JAIL 
In a hurry to get home. 


dependent-minded jurist, Ray seemed al- 
most in a hurry to return to the U.S. 
Abandoning his effort to appeal a Brit- 
ish extradition order that seemed 
doomed to failure anyway, he was spir- 
ited by night from grimy Wandsworth 
prison to Lakenheath Air Base 76 miles 
from London for his nonstop flight to 
Memphis. 

The secret move left his attorney, Ar- 
thur V. Hanes, fuming. He had wanted 
to go along, said Hanes, because F.B.1. 
agents aboard the U.S. Air Force jet 
might question Ray (the F.B.I. said that 
the four agents escorting Ray had not 
spoken to him). “The case against this 
boy is full of holes,” sneered Hanes, 
“and I've got a few bombshells that 
we're going to drop into those holes.” 
Just what they were, Hanes would not— 
or could not—say. 


AVIATION 
The Skyjackers 


For growing numbers of airline pas- 
sengers, flights almost anywhere in the 
Southern U.S. have become dubious 
adventures in serendipity, The unsought 
—and usually unwanted—dividend is a 
side trip to Havana. 

Since 1961, 15 aircraft have been hi- 
jacked in U.S. skies and forced to land 
in Cuba. This year alone, gunmen have 
commandeered nine U.S. planes; all 
but one made compulsory stopovers at 
Havana. The problem has grown so ep- 
idemic that one airline servicing Miami 
and other Southern cities in the U.S 
has decided to equip pilots with ap- 
proach charts for Havana’s José Marti 
Airport and written instructions on deal- 
ing with hijackers (“Do as they say”) 

Last week in Los Angeles, a young 
Cuban who identified himself as R. Her- 
nandez boarded National Airlines Flight 
1064 bound for Miami. After a stop at 
Houston, the Cuban confronted Stew- 
ardess Kathleen Dickinson with a pis- 
tol and a handkerchief-wrapped object 
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that he indicated was a grenade. “Fidel 
ordered me back to Havana, dead or 
alive.” he said in Spanish. Though Pi- 
lot Sidney Oliver convinced the hi- 
jacker of the need for a refueling stop 
at New Orleans, lawmen there could 
not attempt to retake the plane without 
risking the lives of the 57 passengers 
and seven crew members aboard, Only 
when Hernandez was safely on the 
ground in Havana did he reveal, with 
some gice, that his “grenade” was a bot 
tle of Old Spice uafter-shave lotion 
Cuban authorities, who have never let 
on whether they regard the hyackings 
as a welcome embarrassment for the 
U.S, or a simple nuisance for Cuba, 
carted Hernandez off. They released the 
pilot and crew to return the DC-8 to 
Miami, then sent the passengers along 
aboard a DC-6 chartered by the State 
Department. 

Electronic Frisk. Virtually nothing 
has been done thus far to try to thwart 
skyjackers, During the 1961 outbreak 
of such incidents, the Federal Aviation 
Administration authorized airline crews 
to carry guns, although both the com- 
panies and the pilots generally opposed 
the idea. A trip to Cuba, they reason, 
is preferable to a mid-air gun battle 
Locking the pilot's cabin during flight 
hardly helps, since a gunman can al- 
Ways seize au stewardess as a hostage 
and force her to relay instructions to 
the pilot over the intercom, Searching 
each passenger as he steps through the 
boarding gates has been rejected as both 
time-consuming and unsettling, One 
uerospace manulacturer, however, plans 
to demonstrate next month a $100 de- 
tection device that uses highly sensitive 
magneuzed film to signal the presence 
of heavy metal objects. Unlike pres- 
ently avathible, dangerous and rarely 
used X-ray detection systems, the new 
device would set up a magnetic field to 
spot a metal weapon: it could be grad- 
uated to ignore lighter objects, such as 

passenger's key ring 

The skyjackers have been a motley as- 
sortment. One airline pilot) dismisses 
them all as “nuts and bolters,” but in ad 
dition to the borderline psychopaths 
there have been fugitives from justice, 
exhibitionist: hippies, and several Cu- 
bans who may have been Castro agents 
hitching a ride home, Last March, two 
Cuban exiles who had left their fam- 
ilies on the island grew homesick and 
forced a DC-8 to Havana. While Cas 
tro has granted asylum to all, there is 
no evidence that he has really wel- 
comed any of them 

While pro-Castro Cubans were mak- 
ing trouble in the skies, some anti-Cas- 
tro Cubans seemed bent on creating a 
little chaos on the ground. Their spe- 
cialty: bombing consulates and tourist 
offices of countries that still trade with 
Cuba. Since April. bombs have explod- 
ed or been discovered at nine offices in 
the New York City area. Last week 
the bombings spread to Los Angeles, 
where in the space of 24 hours ex- 
plosions damaged five buildings. At two 
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of the sites, L.A. police found tricol- 
ored bumper stickers emblazoned with 
an anti-Castro rallying cry: “Unete Po- 
der Cubano” (loin Cuban Power). So 
far, two persons have been injured, both 
in one of the New York blasts 


AMERICANA 


Closing the Republic’s Clubhouse 
“Willard’s Hotel.” Carl Sandburg 
once wrote, “more justly could be called 
the center of Washington than either 
the Capitol or the White House or the 
State Department.” In August 1923, in 
fact, it did serve as an interim White 
House while Calvin Coolidge waited 
for Warren Harding's widow to vacate 
the executive mansion two blocks away 
Lincoln lived at the Willard with his 





HOTEL LOBBY 


Thomas R. Marshall, huff: “What this 
country needs is a good S¢ cigar!” 

Like the Plumbing. The original Wil 
lard’s City Hotel was the work of two 
canny Vermonters. Henry and Joseph 
Willard. In 1850 Washington was a 
rough, provincial town of muddy streets 
and boarding houses. Henry Willard 
took over a row of small houses at 
I4th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
Within a decade, he made his hostelry 
the city’s social and political clubhouse 
—partly because there was nothing bet- 
ter, partly because of the Lucullan table 
he set. At an 1859 banquet for the de 
parting British ambassador, Willard’s of- 
fered up pheasants, venison, prairie 
hens, Virginia hams, lobsters, partridges 
and some 30 other dishes 

At the turn of the century, Joseph 





WASHINGTON’S WILLARD 


An end to Lucullan tables and 5¢ cigars 


family before the I861 inauguration 
U.S. Grant would shamble over in the 
evening to smoke cigars and glower 
from the armchair set aside for him in 
a dimly lit corner of the lobby 

The hotel is a repository of Amer- 
icana. In February 1861, representatives 
of North and South met there to try 
to negotiate a peaceful settlement of 
their differences. Later that year, after 
a visit to the front in Virginia where 
she heard Union soldiers singing Jo/n 
Brown's Body, Julia Ward Howe re 
turned to the Willard and wrote out 
the lines of the Bartle Hymn of the Re- 
public, After the Union defeat at the 
first Bull Run, Willard’s put on 30 ex 
tra bootblacks to scrape the red Vir- 
ginia clay from the boots of returning 
officers. Walt Whitman watched the 
scene in the barroom and wrote an 
grily: “Sneak, blow, put on airs there 
in Willard’s sumptuous parlors and bar- 
rooms, or anywhere—no_ explanation 
will save you. Bull Run is your work.” 
Prices at the hotel's tobacco stand made 
Woodrow Wilson's Vice President, 


Willard’s son had the old five-story 
building torn down and replaced with 
a twelve-floor, 450-room French Sec 
ond Empire structure. With its gilt and 
marble fixtures, the new Willard was a 
more refined version of the old. When 
Teddy Roosevelt's daughter Alice would 
light up a cigarette in the main dining 
room, Waiters would hurriedly put a 
screen around her table 

Alice Roosevelt Longworth, now 84, 
fondly recalls the Willard’s cotullions 
But over the years the tradition, like 
the plumbing, began to corrode. Newer 
and better hotels opened. The auto- 
mobile made it unnecessary to be a five 
minute walk from the offices of power 
The riots that flared last spring in the af- 
termath of Martin Luther King’s as- 
sassination and the disruptions caused 
by the Poor People’s Campaign virtu 
ally emptied the Willard of tourists 
Last week the management, having lost 
$1,250,000 since 1965 and unable to 
meet its bills, abruptly shut down what 
Sandburg called “the conversation cap- 
ital of the United States.” 
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A little planning can keep the 

tax collector from taking a bigger slice 
of your estate. If you feel sorry for him, 
figure it this way. 


Your family’ll need it more than he does. 
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SHOWDOWN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA has twice been 

in need of the world’s help when 
threatened by the aggressiveness of its 
neighbors. Help did not come when Hit- 
ler dismembered the country in 1938 
or when the Russians organized a Com 
munist coup in 1948. Last week Czecho 
slovakia’s 14,300,000 citizens found 
themselves in a desperate situation once 
again, faced with a massive threat to 
their independence from the Soviet 
Union and its hard-lining allies, De- 
spite verbal pledges of support from 
some of its Communist neighbors and 
muted cheers from the West, the coun- 
try knew from experience that, what 


BREZHNEV 


ever happened, it could expect no real 
help from the outside. In a moment of 
peril, it could rely only on its own po- 
litical acumen, patience and resource- 
fulness as a nation 

Those qualities saw Czechoslovakia 
through an extraordinary week of show 
down with the Soviet Union, With 
mounting pressures, including a virtual 
ultimatum to the Czechoslovak nation, 
Russia did everything that it could, short 
of sending tanks to halt and reverse 
the reform program led by Party Boss 
Alexander Dubéek. At week's end, 
armed intervention was still a possibil- 
ity. But under Dubéek’s shrewd direc 
tion, little Czechoslovakia stood up and 
talked back, reaffirming its commitment 
to a new form of democracy-cum-so 
cialism and defiantly refusing to re- 
treat. If Czechoslovakia gets away with 
it, Communism in Europe—and_per- 
haps elsewhere as well—may become 
even more diverse, nationalistic and lib- 
eralized. Said West Germany's influen 
tial Die Zeit: “After the Second World 
War, we witnessed the Communization 
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of the Balkans. Today we witness the 
Balkanization of Communism.” 

Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev 
imperiously summoned Dubéek to the 
Soviet Union for a face-to-face meet 
ing. Radio Prague reported that Dub- 
éek would not go until some 16,000 
Soviet troops remaining on Czechoslo- 
vak soil leave the country. Whether or 
not Dubéek eventually decides to meet 
Brezhnev, however, he emerged from 
last week's events with the most pow- 
erful backing he has had since he took 
over from the deposed Antonin No- 
votny almost seven months ago. The 
fight may have just begun, and DubCek 


unanimous support of the 107-member 
Central Committee, including some 20 
conservatives, for his leadership and pol- 
icies. Dubéek had shrewdly convened 
the special plenum on short notice in 
order to give the opponents little time 
to organize. He also invited as observ- 
ers 55 liberal delegates recently elected 
to attend a special party congress In 
September, thus putting pressure on 
the conservatives 

By making the proceedings as public 
as possible, he turned the meeting into 
a test of patriotism, in effect asking for 
a vote for Czechoslovak independence 
in the face of Soviet attempts to turn 





SOVIET CONVOY MOVING THROUGH VILLAGE IN BOHEMIA 
The reply sounded like a Communist Magna Carta. 


could still be knocked out by the Rus- 
sians. But he is clearly the winner of 
the first round 

No Retreat. Besieged all week by 
harsh notes, threats and warnings trom 
the Sovict Union and its followers— 
and pressured further by the continued 
presence of the Russian troops—Dub 
éck took to national TV to rally his peo- 
ple around him, He talked as no Com 
munist leader had ever dared to do 
before. Czechoslovakia. he pledged. 
would “not make the slightest retreat 
from the path that we took up in Jan- 
uarv.”” He called upon all Czechoslovaks 
to press forward to “develop socialism 
into a free, modern and profoundly hu- 
mane society. Since the party cannot 
change the people, it must itself 
change.” Then he made an open plea 
to the people: “What we need most 
now is the support of all of you at this 
critical moment.” 

Later in the week, Dubéek also ac- 
complished what many had regarded as 
virtually impossible: at a special mect- 
ing in Hradéany Castle, he won the 


the country into a castrated satellite. 
Mobs of people climbed Hradéany Hill 
high above Prague to await the results 
of the session, and Dubéek even ar- 
ranged for some to be admitted to the 
castle’s Spanish Hall during the six- 
hour session 

In the end, the 88 members of the 
Central Committee present voted by 
‘unanimous approval without reserva- 
tions” for Dubéek’s policy. Cheers went 
up from the crowd outside when one 
of the first committee members to 
emerge made a thumbs-up gesture and 
shouted: “The resolution is O.K.” As 
word of the unanimous vote spread, 
crowds mobbed the departing commit- 
teemen, applauding and cheering. “The 
Russians? Who are they?” said one ple- 
num member cockily, In Prague, a hol- 
iday atmosphere pervaded the streets, 
and people jammed around portable ra 
dios to hear the latest news 

People, Do Something! In fact, Rus- 
sia’s crude pressure tactics had rallied 
the Czechoslovak people around its 
leader as no Communist nation has 
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ever done before. Thousands upon thou 
sands of Czechoslovaks flooded news 
papers and TV stations with letters sup 
porting Dubéek. Nearly 2,000 separate 
resolutions and declarations of support 
came from every conceivable kind of or 
ganization, representing millions of peo 
ple. The newspaper Zemédélskée No 
viny cried: “People, do something! We 
cannot be betrayed! Nation stay 
awake!” The country’s small Soctalist 
Party declared that “Czechs and Slo 
vaks stand firmly united tn this histone 
moment.” Even the Czechoslovak army 
weighed in with a pledge of backing 
for Dubéek 

Support for Dubtek and his reforms 
also came trom some other Communist 
states in Eastern | urope, thus exposing 
a growing schism between the more lib- 
eral “revisionist” Communist states and 
the orthodox diehards loyal to Moscow 
in Poland and East Germany, Yugo 


DUBCEK 


slavia’s Josip Broz Tito and Rumania’s 
Nicolae Ceausescu both promised to 
fly to Prague on three hours’ notice if 
Dubéek needed them for a show of sol 
idarity, Said Ceausescu about the 
Prague reformers: “I wish them well 
from the bottom of my heart.” Even 
Janos Kadar, the Hungarian party chief, 
who is generally 
some support to the Czechoslovaks; two 
weeks ago, before attending the War 
saw summit that intensified the pres 
sures on Czechoslovakia, he secretly 
came to a small villa outside Brat 
slava, near the Hungarian border, to 
huddle with Dubéek. Several national 
Communist parties in Western Europe 
including the French, Italian and Brit- 
ish, came out for Dubéek. French Com 
munist Boss Waldeck Rochet flew to 
Moscow and then to Prague to try to 
dampen the crisis 

Both East Germany and Poland, how 
ever, have kept up steady attacks on 
the Czechoslovak reform movement, 
urging the Soviet Union on to ever 
sterner measures. Military sources re 
ported that East Germany had massed 
some of its own troops along the 


pro-Moscow, gave 
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RUSSIA’S DILEMMA 


pace course the Soviet Union 
ultimately takes in handling the 
Czechoslovak crisis—from inaction to 
armed intervention—it will have to pay 
dearly. If Moscow chooses muscle, it 
will not only antagonize most of the 
non-Communist world but will also 
alienate many Communist countries and 
national parties. If it permits Dubéek 
to proceed, his sweeping reforms are 
bound to spread elsewhere and further 
weaken Russia's hold over its Com 
munist’ neighbors. The Kremlin is 
caught in an enormous dilemma and 
no matter what it does, the shape and 
strength of what used to be called the 
Communist bloc are bound to change 
drastically 

That shape has been changing. of 
course, for 20 years. The Soviets. in et 
fect, abandoned the Marxist dream of 
total, supranational Communism with 
the dissolution of the Third Interna 
tional in 1943, Five years later, on a 
gamble that Stalin would not risk U.S 
atomic firepower by intervening, Yu 
goslavia’s Josip Broz Tito took the first 
successful walk from Moscow. The 
Kremlin successfully stamped out Hun- 
gary’s uprising in 1956, but Tito has 
been followed in this decade by the pu 
ritanical Chinese and their sympathizers 
in Albania, then by Rumania’s Nicolae 
Ceausescu, who wanted to pursue a freer 
foreign policy. Thus Russia now finds it 
self caught in the middle, between the 
Stalinist reaction of China on one side 
and the liberal yearnings of Czecho 
slovakia on the other 

Sull, for all the talk of “polycen 
trism” in Communist leadership, Mos 
cow has never really abandoned Ni 
kolai Bukharin’s notion that “centripetal! 
tendencies” would one day unite world 
Communism under the Kremlin ban 
ner, Now the Czechoslovaks not only 
threaten to speed the breakup of East 
em Europe but propose a top-to-bot 
tom spiritual reordering of the Com 
munist way of life as well. Says British 
Kremlinologist Tibor Szamuely: “Rus 
sia is perfectly correct in interpreting 
the Czechoslovak experiment as some 
thing that will lead that country into a 
non-Communist democracy. The Soviet 
empire in Eastern Europe ts at stake 

. 

Moscow has watched the other Com 
munist governments of Eastern Europe 
split badly on the Czechoslovak issue 
Communist parties throughout Western 
Europe, moreover, reared back in al 
most unanimous disapproval of Rus 
sian pressure On Prague. In campaigns 
to win support from respectable lib- 
erals, their leaders had advertised Dub 
éek's “renewal,” as Italian Party Boss 
Luigi Longo called tt, to be the party's 
exciting new image. Now Moscow has 
damaged and perhaps destroyed that 
image. The resulting bitterness in the 
Communist camp has raised serious 
doubt that the Kremlin will really be 
able to hold the summit meeting sched 


uled for November, at which it des- 
perately wants to consolidate support 
against the Chinese 

Should the Russians decide to in- 
tervene directly in Czechoslovakia, they 
might well cause a major and perma- 
nent schism among Communist coun- 
tries and parties in Europe. Moreover 
their own stock among Western Eu- 
ropean nations, so painstakingly built 
would) take a= disastrous long-term 
plunge. The ultimate effect would be to 
drive back the Western hall of the Con 
tinent—even such thumping anti-Amer- 
icans as France's Charles de Gaulle 
to the pale of U.S. influence. Inter 
vention in Czechoslovakia would cer- 
tainly bring an abrupt end to Russia's 
slow détente with Washington. Indeed 
in the eves of most of the world. Rus- 
sia might well take over the bad-boy 
spot so long held by the U.S. for tts 
Viet Nam involvement 

. 

The Russians are deeply aware of 
Czechoslovakia’s strategic position in 
Europe and of Bismarck’'s dictum that 
“whoever controls Bohemia controls 
Europe.” With borders touching five 
countries, Czechoslovakia is a major 
buffer between the Soviet Union and 
the NATO countries. Its loss would also 
threaten the position of East Germany, 
Russia's staunchest ally. The Kremlin 
has already been forced to act tougher 
toward West Germany, which has re 
cently made efforts to begin friendly re- 
lations with several East European na- 
tions—and which is potentially Czecho- 
slovakia’s prime source of industrial 
credit. First Moscow gave the go-ahead 
to East Germany, its front line against 
Bonn influence. to slap new travel re- 
strictions on all West Germans. Last 
week it released the text of a memo 
that ruled out, in harsh language, any 
easy improvement in Bonn-Moscow re 
lations. The Kremlin clearly fears that 
West German inroads in Eastern Eu 
rope will encourage more loosening of 
its already fragmenting alliances 

Apart trom solely strategic consid- 
erauons, however, the Russians realize 
that, despite his lip service to Com 
munism and the Warsaw Pact. Alex 
ander Dubéek has altered Czechoslovakia 
from tts Communist foundations up 
Not even Tito, in his 20-vear freedom 
trom Moscow’s reins, has so thoroughly 
revamped his nation’s government and 
institutions. What Dubéek has done, the 
Kremlin knows, could easily spread to 
the 60,000 Poles who visit Czechoslo 
vakia each year, to neighboring Hun- 
garians—or across the Czechoslovak 
border into Russia's Ukraine. Whether 
or not Dubéek succeeds in facing off 
the Russians, says Professor William E 
Griffith of M.I.T.. he has unleashed 
“the most significant change in the Eu- 
ropean status quo since 1948.” If he 
does succeed, historians will begin a 
new chapter on world Communism with 
his dramatic challenge 
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Czechoslovak border and demanded the 
permanent stationing of Soviet troops 
in Bohemia. “Czechoslovakia,” said a 
top East German official in Berlin last 
week, “is our Cuba.” But, justifying 
Walter Ulbricht’s worst fears that 
Czechoslovakia’s experiment could in- 
fect his domain, East German Scientist 
Robert Havemann, who is considered a 
political maverick in a country where 
not many of that breed survive. said of 
the Czechoslovak experiment: “For the 
first time, fascination emanates from a 
socialist state that could especially affect 
resuess youth throughout the world.” 
Papal Bull. There was little doubt 
among Dubéek’s reformers that a re- 
cent swing toward them in almost every 
region of Czechoslovakia was the rea- 
son behind the panic summit in War- 
saw. The Russians and the hard-liners 
were upset by the so-called “2,000 
Words,” a declaration from some 70 
prominent Czechoslovaks urging direct 
action to oust conservative followers of 
deposed Party Boss Novotny. They were 
even more upset by Dubéek’s plan to 
purge the 40 or so Novotny partisans 
on the Central Committee at a special 
party congress called for Sept. 9. In dis- 
trict party elections this month and last, 
local party units—voting by secret bal- 
lot for the first time—had chosen a 
large majority of delegates to the con- 
gress who favor both the reform and 
the purge plans. The Soviets and their 
allies, secing that time was running out, 
decided to try to intimidate the Prague 


Prague 
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leadership, encourage the conservatives 
to assert themselves and try to topple 
Dubéek from power before they are 
dumped in September. 

The communiqué from the Warsaw 
conference was unremarkable enough, 
but a letter sent to Prague from the 
five and released 48 hours after the 
meeting ended was a shocker. Nothing 
less than an ultimatum, it reminded 
Czechoslovaks of the stern papal bulls 
that the Vatican often sent to the coun- 
try’s Hussite reformers in the 15th cen- 
tury. It asked for the abandonment of 
the reforms, including renewed banning 
of “antisocialist” political activity and 
a return to censorship. Calling Dub- 
éek's course “absolutely unacceptable,” 
it charged that he had done nothing to 
rebuff reactionaries. “This is no longer 
your affair alone,” said the letter om- 
inously. “We are convinced that a sit- 
uation has arisen that endangers the 
foundations of socialism in Czechoslo- 
vakia and threatens the vital common 
interests of other socialist countries. The 
people of other countries would neve: 
forgive us our indifference and care 
lessness in the face of such danger.” 

Despite its restraint, the reply of the 
Czechoslovak party Presidium sounded 
like a Communist Magna Carta. It de- 
clared that in Czechoslovakia “the 
strength of the Communist Party de- 
pends on its reform’ and on “the vol- 
untary support of the people.” Any ef- 
fort to reimpose Novotny’s harsh rule, 
it said, would “create a wave of re- 
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sistance among an overwhelming ma- 
jority of workers, farmers and intel- 
ligentsia.” The party would then be 
helpless to prevent “a real conflict of 
power.” 

Premature Celebration. That did not 
sit well with the Russians, and they 
were soon back with a demand that 
Dubéek and the ten other members of 
the Czechoslovak Presidium meet with 
Brezhnev and the full Soviet Politburo. 
In a telephone call to Brezhnev, with 
whom he is on first-name terms, Dub- 
éek proposed that the meeting take place 
in KoSice, Czechoslovakia, about 40 
miles from the Russian border, but de- 
clined to bring the full Presidium. It 
was clear to him that the Russians 
hoped to use the Presidium, which is 
evenly divided between liberals and con- 
servatives, to bend him to their will. 
Brezhnev insisted that they meet in ei- 
ther Moscow, Kiev, Lvov or Uzhgord, 
and that the full Presidium attend. 

At one point, when Soviet Ambas- 
sador Stepan Chervonenko arrived at a 
meeting of Dubéek and his top aides 
with a more conciliatory letter from 
Brezhnev, National Assembly President 
Josef Smrkovsky emerged to cry trium- 
phantly: “Victory!” The 15 assembled 
party leaders, feeling that Brezhnev was 
caving in, broke out some Russian co- 
gnac, Dubéek, who is said to have lost 
25 Ibs. in recent weeks, drank two quick 
cognacs, then left the room and told by- 
standers: “It is hard to repair the er- 
rors of 20 years.” The others finished 
off three bottles of cognac. 

The celebration was premature. The 
Russians not only kept up their de- 
mand for a meeting on Soviet soil but 
stepped up the attack. In Moscow, Pres- 
ident Nikolai Podgorny promised “all- 
round assistance and support” for 
Czechoslovaks who opposed Dubéck’s 
reforms—an open invitation to treason. 
In East Germany, Walter Ulbricht’s re- 
gime exhorted conservatives in Czecho- 
slovakia to “boldly counterattack the 
revisionist and antisocialist forces.” 
When an arms cache that included U.S.- 
made automatic rifles and machine guns 
was found near the West German bor- 
der, the Russians seized on the dis- 
covery as a possible pretext for a mil- 
itary intervention. Pravda spoke darkly 
of plots by NATO and the CIA, and of 
“an insurrection”—much as Russia had 
done just before invading Hungary. At 
week's end the Soviet army paper Red 
Star reported that Soviet soldiers were 
deeply worried about the activities of 
antisocialist forces in Czechoslovakia, 
concluding that they were ready to de- 
fend socialism anywhere. Soviet De- 
fense Minister Andrei Grechko sudden- 
ly flew home from a visit to Algeria. 

Most observers believe that the So- 
viets would invade Czechoslovakia only 
as a last resort, considering the enor- 
mous cost of such a move. But their 
hand could be forced if Czechoslovakia 
tries to pull out of the Warsaw Pact— 
a move Dubéek shows no signs of want- 
ing to make—or if the Communist Party 
were to lose control in Prague. Unless 
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Here’s exciting news 
about a major advancement 
in business travel 


The new Beechcraft Duke...world’s 
fastest, pressurized twin in its class 
— but that’s only part of the story. 


It is an exciting story. It begins with striking, 
advanced styling. You can see immediately that 
this airplane is a reflection of the new breed of 
business leaders it was designed for. It’s for- 
ward looking, fast moving, equipped to handle 
any situation, and highly professional in every 
characteristic. 

Step aboard. It’s pressurized—and_here’s 
something you'll really like! A cabin altitude 
selector lets you adjust cabin pressurization by 
simply turning a dial. For example: 

WHEN YOU LEAVE MIAMI, you can enjoy 
that same sea level environment at any cruising 
altitude up to 10,000 feet. 

FLY TO DENVER at 16,000 feet and relax all 
the way in a cabin preset to Denver elevation. 

And at 21,500 feet, enjoy a comfortable level 
of 8,000 feet in the Duke cabin. 

THE ROAD IS CLEAN and smooth at 23,000 


feet. This is a favorite haunt of the Duke. 
Up here your speed reaches 286 mph, thanks to 
a turbocharged total of 760 horsepower! 

NOW LOOK AROUND your high, wide and 
handsome cabin. Seats 4 to 6 big men. Center 
aisle and rear door, so you board and deplane 
airliner style. 

Relax in all that soft-cushioned comfort. 
You're surrounded by quiet elegance. Very 
quiet. Very elegant. Rich colors and lush fabrics. 
Expert workmanship and careful attention to 
detail. Typically Beechcraft. Again, notice how 
quiet it is, how normal your conversation. 

FAST AS IT IS—sophisticated as it is—this 
sleek big-business-type can be a country boy 
whenever you say the word. Most small air- 
ports, even many grass covered runways, offer 
the Duke ample room to roost. 

This is the airplane that gives you over-the- 
weather, high-speed, pressurized and _=air- 
conditioned flight without restricting you to the 
relatively few terminals that have long, wide, 
hard-surface runways. You simply should not 
limit business opportunities that way! 





MAYBE NOW’S THE TIME to shake the 
shackles off and let your company spread its 
wings. Think about it. Then discuss it with your 
Beechcraft Dealer. Let him show you the new 
Beechcraft Duke, because it’s really something 
to see. In fact, there’s only one airplane you'll 
like better. 

The Beechcraft Duke that has your company 
name on it. 





For complete information on the Duke or any other Beechcraft, 
write Beech Aircraft Corp., Marketing Service, 9705 E. Central, 


Wichita, Kansas 67201, U.S.A 
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The long, sloping nose that adds so much beauty also adds 32 
cu. ft. of baggage space for 500 Ibs. of luggage and equipment. 
And there’s more baggage space aft. Be sure everyone takes 
his golf bag! 





Easy entrance through a big, wide door that actually curves into 
the cabin roof to allow ample head room. Step into a center aisle. 
No seats in the way. Air conditioning can be operated during 
boarding and deplaning 





The best of both worlds gin. 


A classic British gin, created in 1770, perfected in America. 
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by Sir Robert Burnett 





Dubéck encourages genuine opposition 
parties in Czechoslovakia or openly de- 
fies the Russians in some other major 
way. the Kremlin will probably rely on 


and 
to keep the 


continued — political 
pressure 
bounds. 

Disguised as Tourists. The psycho- 
logical pressure includes a display of 
military might to frighten the Czecho- 
slovaks. Though Warsaw Pact maneu- 
vers ended a month ago, Soviet troops 
have tarried in Czechoslovakia in large 
numbers and at week's end had hardly 
begun to leave, despite many promises 
to do so, Czechoslovak agents who have 
been scouring the countryside for Rus- 
sian troops have unexpectedly come 
across whole encampments in the Bohe- 
mian forests. Lieut. General Vaclav 
Prehlik, the Czechoslovak army's chief 
of security, intimated that members of 
the state security had failed to keep 
the government informed about the full 
extent of Russian troop movements into 
the country; 29 high officers of the 
state security have been fired in the 
past two weeks. All last week the 
Czechoslovaks claimed that Russian sol- 
diers disguised as tourists were entering 
the country on public buses as well as 
on Aeroflot jetliners from Moscow. 
There were also reports that more than 
5,000 Volga autos had crossed the bor- 
der from neighboring Communist states, 
all equipped with police radios with a 
range of about 60 miles. 

At a briefing for selected Czecho- 
slovak journalists, General Prchlik re- 
ported that the Russians had set up 
radio transmitters within Czechoslova- 
kia with which they could either jam 
all Czechoslovak broadcasts or beam 
their own propaganda into the coun- 
try’s homes, They had also, reported 
Prehlik, invited ex-Party Boss Novotny 
to Moscow to broadcast a plea for Dub- 
éek’s overthrow via their network. (Last 
week Novotny was waiting things out 
at a country villa at Rokycany, about 
nine miles from Pilsen, where he was 
under close surveillance.) The Russian 
embassy in Prague contains a printing 
plant that has been turning out a stream 
of antireform leaflets. 

Rare Moment. At week’s end the 
Czech poet Miroslav Holub compared 
the Soviet attitude to that of the me- 
dieval Popes who denied that the earth 
moves around the sun. “This country is 
in the position of Giordano Bruno,”* 
wrote Holub in the journal Literarni 
Listy, “We are supposed to deny ev- 
erything that we know to be true. We 
are to admit that the sun is revolving, 
and that we are facing a counter-rev- 
olution.” Czechoslovakia ts obviously 
unwilling to do so. “Rarely are there 
moments,” concluded Hoiub, “when a 
people is as certain as we are that the 
will of the nation ts tdentical with the 
will of its leaders.” 


psychological 
reform within 


* The Italian philosopher who was burned to 
death by the Inquisition in 1600 for prop- 
agating the Copernican theory that the earth 
revolves around the sun, 
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BRITAIN 


Wilson Bounces Back 

During the cheerless eight months 
since he had to devalue the pound, 
words of praise for Harold Wilson have 
been as scarce as sunshine at his ha- 
bitual Scilly Isles vacation spot. Mer- 
chant Banker Jocelyn Hambro recently 
called him the worst Prime Minister 
since Lord North, who presided over 
the loss of the American colonies. The 
public, which voted Tory in by-elec- 
tions all winter and spring, earlier this 
month gave Wilson the lowest rating 
that Gallup pollsters have recorded for 
any Prime Minister since they began 
sampling in Neville Chamberlain’s day. 

Differences have sharpened within his 
own Labor Party this year; three Cab- 
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42% in June, the best performance in 
any month since devaluation, and Eu- 
rope’s central bankers showed their con- 
fidence in the pound by giving Britain 
$2 billion in new stand-by credits to de- 
fend it. A Daily Mail poll showed that 
the massive Tory lead of 23.5% in 
April had been cut to 13.5% this month. 
Then, last week, Labor scored its sec- 
ond parliamentary by-election victory 
in five weeks. The win at Caerphilly, 
Wales, was narrow for a traditionally 
safe Labor seat, but it at least main- 
tained Wilson’s 72-seat edge over the 
Tories, 

Tory Disarray. What must please Har- 
old Wilson most, though, is the spec- 
tacle of the Tory Party in disarray at a 
time when it should be united against 
him. While he may be the least pop- 
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“YOU CAN'T SEE HIM RIGHT NOW—HE’S BUSY PRACTISING WALKING ON THE WATER!” 


inet Ministers have resigned over pol- 
icy disputes and Wilson's high-handed 
ways. Though no challenger loomed, 
many in Britain thought that Wilson 
would soon have to yield power to a 
leader who could command more re- 
spect. But this week, as Parliament re- 
cesses, Harold Wilson has snapped back 
sufficiently to ensure that he will be at 
the helm when the Labor Party holds 
its national conference in September. 

Decisive Dealings. For long wecks, 
he had retreated into his shell, seeing 
practically no one but a few close 
friends and hardly ever appearing on 
the telly or the front pages. Now Wil- 
son has suddenly re-emerged with force. 
First, he dealt decisively with his dis- 
integrating Cabinet, warning right-wing 
dissidents two weeks ago to shape up 
by quoting Harry Truman's famous dic- 
tum, “If you can’t stand the heat, get 
out of the kitchen.” Then he announced 
at a party rally that Britain, which has 
been having more than its share of eco- 
nomic difficulties, was now “on the way 
to an economic miracle.” Many friends 
and foes alike thought that the state- 
ment was an absurd exaggeration and 
would come back to haunt him. 

But Wilson had some information 
that made that statement sound merely 
overoptimistic rather than like sheer 
nonsense. Britain's trade deficit dropped 


ular Prime Minister in three decades, 
Wilson has the pleasure of knowing 
that Tory Leader Ted Heath is the least- 
regarded opposition leader of the era. 
Heath is having as much difficulty con- 
trolling the Tories as Wilson is having 
with Labor. Last spring, when right- 
wing M.P. Enoch Powell unleashed a 
virulent anti-immigration speech in Bir- 
mingham. Heath fired him from the 
shadow Cabinet. Two weeks ago, ig- 
noring party policy, 45 backbenchers 
hooted down their own leaders and 
voted against a race-relations bill that 
broadly outlaws discrimination. 

Even when Heath attacked Wilson, 
he ran into trouble. Addressing a Con- 
servative rally at Wembley last week, 
he called Wilson’s record “the Rake’s 
Progress” and his economic forecast 
“hooey” and “complacent nonsense.” 
The British are not used to such harsh, 
direct attacks on their politicians, and 
Heath's blast prompted that unorthodox 
but stoutly Tory peer Lord Boothby to 
come to Wilson's defense. Boothby rose 
in the House of Lords and, in ironic 
tones, took note of Wilson's ability to re- 
cover. “The Prime Minister may not 
walk on the water today,” he said, “but 
I believe he may well be walking on 
the water the day after tomorrow.” 
(Laughter in the House.) 

Wilson’s Ministers already notice a 
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new self-confidence in their man. If the 
economic figures keep on improving at 
their present rate, there seems to be no 
commanding reason why Wilson should 
not survive right through until March 
1971—the latest he can delay the next 
general elections 


IRAQ 
Civilized Coup 


Coup-ridden Iraq seldom overthrows 
its leaders gently. In 1958, Iraqis gunned 
down King Feisal Il and dismembered 
Premier Nuri as-Said’s corpse. When 
they deposed Soldier-President Abdul 
Karim Kassem in 1963, the rebels tom- 
my-gunned him, dragged his body to a 
television studio, then switched on the 
cameras to show the public the grue- 
some spectacle. Last week there was an- 
other coup in Iraq, but this time it was 
relatively civilized. 

At 3 a.m. one night, a high-ranking 
army Officer rang up slumbering Pres- 
ident Abdul Rahman Aref and an- 
nounced: “I am speaking from the Min- 
istry of Defense. Tanks are now pro- 
ceeding toward the palace.” Aref  re- 
ceived quick confirmation when five 
warning shots split the quiet night. He 
chose to capitulate. Soon, with hardly 
a hint of further violence, he was put 
aboard a special Iraqi airliner to join 
his ailing wife in London. In his place, 
a nine-man, military “revolutionary 
Command Council” effortlessly estab- 
lished itself in power 

Careful Planning. Iraq was ripe for 
revolt, Under the regime of General 
Aref, who took over in 1966 after his 
predecessor and brother Abdul Salem 
Aref died in a mysterious helicopter 
crash, the country suffered from so 
much corruption that the Premier, 
Lieut, General Taher Yahya, was wide- 
ly Known as “the Thief of Baghdad.” 
A poor administrator and weak boss, 
Aref bore the additional stigma of last 
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year’s defeat in the Six-Day War with 
Israel. He offended many citizens by de- 
creeing further delays in Iraq’s decade- 
long “transition” from military rule to 
parliamentary democracy, seemed un- 
able to get the oil-rich economy mov- 
ing. Chief among those who wished to 
bring about a change in stagnating Iraq 
were the members of the right-leaning 
but revolutionary Baath party, who had 
not tasted power since Abdul Salem 
Aref booted them out of his govern- 
ment late in 1963, 

A leading victim of that purge was ex- 
Premier Ahmed Hassan al-Bakr, a re- 
tired major general and a Baathist from 
the movement's romantic early days, 
Though AlI-Bakr retired to his Baghdad 
home, he constantly plotted against the 
Arefs. One abortive but memorable 
1964 attempt involved six Baathist air 
force MIG pilots, who planned to shoot 
down the presidential transport as it lift- 
ed from a runway. When worsening 
conditions in the country this year gave 
Al-Bakr a better chance to regain pow- 
er, he started meeting at his house with 
13 retired officer-politicians, In April, 
the group presented a petition to Aref 
for extensive reforms, including general 
elections within two years. When Aref 
balked, Al-Bakr and his friends began 
meticulously to plan last week's coup. 
They executed it with the help of the 
air force and even of Aref’s trusted pres- 
idential guards. There was practically 
no bloodshed; the only marks of battle 
were a few bullet holes in the palace. 

Unity for Now. Since the new junta 
consists of non-Baathist rightists and 
centrists as well as Al-Bakr and _ his 
friends, an inner power struggle may de- 
velop. Showing unity for the moment 
at least, the new rulers went through 
the standard motions of damning the 
previous regime and delivering vague 
promises of “national unity” and com- 
ing democracy. Aref and his backers, 
they said with customary hyperbole, 
were “opportunists, thieves, ignorant, il- 
literate Zionist spies,” 

Though there were some hints of 
coolness toward Cairo and toward the 
fanatical Baathists who dominate neigh- 





boring Syria, the junta gave no indi- 
cation of whether it wishes to resume 
diplomatic relations with the U.S. or 
loosen Iraq’s considerable ties with Mos- 


cow, which has given it 1,000 tech- 
nicians and enough armament to re- 
place the June war losses. The junta 
took over the property of 26 ousted of- 
ficials and gave a clear warning against 
corruption by jailing the Thief of Bagh- 
dad. That action in itself persuaded 
many Iraqis that the new regime may 
be an improvement if it survives long 
enough to make its impact felt. 


BOLIVIA 
Epilogue to the Diary 


One of the great mysteries surround- 
ing Che Guevara's diary of his ill-fated 
guerrilla campaign in Bolivia is how it 
reached the hands of Fidel Castro. Al- 
most immediately after Che had been 
captured and executed by Bolivia's army 
last fall, Western journalists swarmed to 
La Paz to bid for the publishing rights. 
“If | had the money,” said Bolivian Min- 
ister of Government Antonio Arguedas 
at the time, “I would buy the diary my- 
self and resell it at a profit.” It seems, 
however, that money did not stand in 
Arguedas’ way after all. Last week, less 
than a month after Fidel Castro had 
gleefully published the diary in Havana, 
an investigation by the Bolivian army 
charged that the No, 2 man in Bolivia's 
government had simply borrowed Pres- 
ident René Barrientos’ copy and was re- 
sponsible for its “indiscreet handling.” 

Arguedas all but confirmed the 
charge by showing up in the Chilean 
port of Iquique to ask for political asy- 
lum. Barrientos still refused to accuse 
his old friend, instead issued a state- 
ment that spoke darkly of “Castro-Com- 
munist infiltration in high organs of 
the state.” The army, on the other hand, 
published a harshly worded report that 
seemed as interested in embarrassing 
the President as his minister. That bod- 
ed ill for Barrientos: the army’s com- 
mander in chief, Alfredo Ovando Can- 
dia, a onetime political ally, is rumored 
to covet the presidency for himself. 





DEPOSED AREF (RIGHT) ARRIVING IN LONDON 
Something better than a blood Baath, for a change. 
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URUGUAY 


President in the Ring 

Several months after he took over 
as President last December, Jorge Pa- 
checo Areco started remarking, only 
half-jokingly, that Uruguay's problems 
were such that he needed “a little help 
from heaven” to solve them. Someone 
up there must like him, Last week tor- 
rental rains ended a six-month drought 
that had ravaged Uruguay's cattle and 
sheep, a chief source of income, and 
badly damaged the economy. Rebellious 
students who had seized the University 
of Montevideo and held it for four 
days finally agreed to leave peacefully 
And Uruguay's third general strike in 
a month ended without Pacheco Are- 
co’s having had to use emergency mea- 
sures. The President still needs, how- 
ever, all the help he can get: he has set 
out to tighten the belt of a country 
that ts used to wearing it very loose 

After more than half a century of 
prosperity and welfare-statism, South 
America’s smallest republic had grown 
increasingly noncompetitive in’ world 
markets with its two main exports: beef 
and wool. State-owned — enterprises, 
which employ a quarter of the labor 
force, had grown to what Pacheco calls 
a “three-bodies-for-every-job bureaucra- 
cy.” Pensions, which working mothers, 
for example, can start collecting after 
ten years on the job, had become a 
way of life. Huge, Communist-backed 
unions were constantly on strike 

Violent Protests. Pacheco, 48, inher- 
ited this situation when he was cele- 
vated to his post from the vice-pres- 
idency by the sudden death of Pres- 
ident Oscar Gestido. A former news- 
paper editor who relaxes by dropping 
in on his favorite gym to box, Pacheco 
opened his campaign for national dis- 
cipline in a gloves-off spirit. He fired 
six members of his own Colorado Par- 
ty from their ministerial jobs, Since 
then, he has replaced all but one man 
in the twelve-member Cabinet with 
“good technicians.” To halt inflation, 
which had boosted prices 200% in 18 
months and forced five devaluations of 
the peso, he decreed a total wage and 
price freeze. The government encour- 
aged housewives to call special tele- 
phone numbers to report price rises, 
took to closing down the violators for 
ten-day periods and trotting store man 
agers off to jail 

Uruguay's workers, who are used to 
winning paycheck increases every Six 
months or so, violently protested against 
the wage decree. When the government 
work force joined in two strikes, Pa 
checo decided to make an example of 
traditionally lackadatsical clerks in the 
State-owned banks. Instead of being al- 
lowed to clock in at their jobs at noon, 
when their work day usually begins, 
they were ordered to take turns re- 
porting to army garrisons for four hours 
a day of marching. Some also got trips 
to the army barber and showed up for 
their regular jobs with considerably 
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COMMANDO MEDIC IN NORTHEAST THAILAND 
Quiet efforts to help even allegiance. 


shorter hair. Pacheco’s point was to 
“militarize” the clerks, a status that 
could make their next strike tantamount 
to desertion, or at the very least cost 
them their treasured pension rights 
They were not among last week's 
strikers 

No Self-lmmolation. Surprisingly, a 
poll released last week showed that 77% 
of the population supports Pacheco’s ac- 
tions, and he is showing no signs of let- 
ting up, “Our goals must be contain- 
ment of expenses, austerity by every- 
body,” he says. “The self-immolation 
of a society because of passivity is a phi- 
losophy that we will never accept. I'm 
in the ring and I'm fighting as hard as 
I can.” 

The wage and price controls, he 
hopes, are temporary measures, but he 
fully intends to keep the reins tight on 
the unions. He plans to start taxing un- 
used land on Uruguay's huge ranches 
and to attract new capital with a stable 
peso. He also threatens to fire unnec- 
essary bureaucrats, but in Uruguay no 
step involving jobs is quite that easy. 
There is, however, a measure before 
Congress that would give superfluous 
federal employees a year’s salary just 
to quit, 


THAILAND 


The Air Commandos: 


Preventive Medicine 

In Bangkok's resplendent Temple of 
the Emerald Buddha last week, 1,500 
soldiers of the Thai Black Panther D1- 
vision worshiped before leaving for Viet 
Nam to become part of a Thai fighting 
force that will soon total 10,000 men 
Addressing them, Prime Minister Tha 
nom Kitukachorn made tt clear that 
they were going off to fight tor Thai- 
land, which he believes ts “the next vic- 
tim” of Communism tn Southeast Asia 
“Even today,” he said, “the Communists 
are infiltrating Thailand and increasing 
their subversive actions against our 
country.” In fact, at least 2,000 guer- 
rillas are busy spreading terror through 
Thailand's Northeast, the country’s 
poorest region, 

Mindful of how it became entangled 


in Viet Nam by small degrees, the U.S. 
Is not anxious to involve itself in any 
major way in Thailand's attempts to 
put down the insurgency, Nonetheless, 
while Thai soldiers go off to Viet Nam, 
the U.S. has quietly mounted an effort 
to help Thailand fight the Communists 
in the north. It consists of a small and 
unique U.S. military force, the 606th 
Air Commando Squadron, whose 66 
members wear no uniforms and carry 
no guns. Their mission is to help the 
Thai government win allegiance from 
Northeasterners by supplying needed 
services, including medical aid and in- 
struction in digging wells or building 
bridges. Time Correspondent Louis 
Kraar recently returned from Northeast 
Thailand, where he observed the Air 
Commandos in action. His report: 

Monsoon rains have turned the roads 
to quagmires in the Northeast, but the 
Commandos press on, moving from vil- 
lage to village in Japanese-made Jeeps, 
or rented oxcarts if the going gets too 
heavy. A Thai official goes along to ex- 
plain that “our government has asked 
these foreigners to help us.” The med- 
ics give shots, dress wounds and treat 
minor diseases, including dysentery. 
Their long-term aim is to teach the 
Thais these skills and so to work them- 
selves out of jobs 

The U.S. Air Force investment is 
modest. only $27,000 worth of medical 
supplies a month. But it is effective. 
since the program brings treatment to 
some 800,000 rural patients a year. By 
ensuring that the supplies are parceled 
out free of charge and always dealing 
through Thar officials, the Commandos 
are cementing relations between the 
Northeasterners and their own govern- 
ment in Bangkok 

Subtle Suggestion. The Commandos 
are strictly forbidden to engage in any 
combat operations, and so far none has 
been killed, But there have been some 
unnerving moments. When he first went 
to live in a village, Technical Sergeant 
Kermit H. Moffett, 30, was greeted by 
the sight of a schoolteacher hanging 
dead in a tree, a vicum of Communist 
terrorism. But Moffett stayed on, pro- 
viding medical help and living just as 
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the Thais did. Communist propaganda 
teams twice came to the village to hold 
meetings, but both times they left Mof- 
tett alone. He had become too popular 
with the villagers to be attacked. At an- 
other village. Sergeant Jim Stensgard, 
21. was told that a Communist agent 
was surring up trouble at night. For- 
bidden to do anything about it himself, 
Stensgard merely observed that the vil- 
lagers outnumbered the agent. Next 
morning the Thats grabbed the agent 
and clubbed him senseless with bam 
boo sticks 

Helping takes many forms. The Com- 
mandos are eXpert scroungers of dis- 
carded or unused material. They build 
schools from bomb crates, use jet-en- 
gine containers for water-storage tanks 
They painted one school in six colors, 
using dribs and drabs begged, borrowed 
or swiped from various sources of sup- 
ply. Equipped with a three-month crash 
course In That, the Commandos op- 
erate according to local custom. They 
live, eat, sleep and bathe the Thai way 
Lieut. Ron Turner, for example, or- 
ganized a string of seven villages into 
work crews to construct a 75-ft. dam 
for a fresh-water communal reservoir, 
even rigged up electric lights for night 
work to get the job finished faster 
When, in the Thai manner, the vol- 
unteer workers jumped into the res 
ervoir to celebrate the dam's comple- 
tion, Turner and his Commando team 
stripped down and jumped in too, 

Choice of Fate. Thai traditions 
sometimes make the Commandos’ tasks 
more difficult. Often they cannot blast 
for fresh-water wells for fear of dis- 
turbing evil spirits in the ground. Many 
villagers do not grasp the concept of 
germs, are convinced that they are some 
sort of foreign superstition. Dental hy- 
giene is virtually unknown; although 
thousands of toothbrushes have been 
parceled out, the Commandos provide 


no toothpaste because most Thais just 
throw away the brush when the paste 
is used up 

To get around bothersome traditions, 
though, the Commandos often manage 
to find unusual solutions. When the 
Buddhist Thais objected to a Comman- 
do plan to kill 3,000 stray dogs as part 
of a rabies-control program, the Com- 
mandos solved the problem Thai-style 
The dogs tagged for elimination were 
presented with two pieces of meat, one 
potsoned, One unpoisoned:; the animals 
thus could more or less determine their 
own fate 

The Commandos have proved pop- 
ular in the Northeast. Grateful villag- 
ers have held festivals in their honor 
and given them Buddhist amulets for 
good fortune and protection, Some- 
times, to test the Commandos, the vil- 
lagers have offered them Thai girls, a 
pleasure often accepted by Thai of 
ficials. But the Commandos always de- 
clined. Their polite refusal has proved 
one more way of winning friends in 
the Northeast 


KOREA 
Troubled Truce 


A hush settled over the blasted land 
scape at 10 p.m, on July 27, 1953. Gen- 
eral Matthew Ridgway, commander of 
the United Nations forces, later recalled 
that “there was no wild celebrating or 
fraternizing such as had marked the 
end of other wars.” Men slumped wea- 
rily around a bottle of whisky or tried 
the unusual sensation of standing up- 
right without flinching. Thus, after two 
years and 17 days of simultaneous fight- 
ing and negotiating, the Korean War 
came to an end just 15 years ago this 
week. The U.S. suffered 140,000. ca- 
sualties, including 34,000 dead, in the 
more than three years of bitter fighting 
that followed the North Korean in 
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ARMISTICE MEETING AT PANMUNJOM 
Slanging, spitting and even slugging in the battle of the flagpoles. 
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vasion of South Korea, but it kept the 
South from being overrun 

Actually, the Korean War—or “con- 
flict.” because no one ever officially de- 
clared war—has never legally ended 
The armistice that the combatants 
signed 15 years ago led to one of the 
longest truces in the modern history of 
warfare. Since its signing, the Military 
Armistice Commission, composed of 
U.N. observers and U.S. and North Ko- 
rean officials, has met 273 times at Pan- 
munjom, right in the middle of the 
Demilitarized Zone set up by the truce 
The meetings have always been bitter 
and hostile, but lately they have taken 
on an even harsher tone as the result 
of North Korea’s seizure of the Pueblo 
and its increased attempts at infiltration 
into the South. 

Improper Bands. Since Lyndon John- 
son’s visit to South Korea in late 1966, 
more “serious incidents” have occurred 
than in all the previous 13 years of 
truce. So far this year, there have been 
more than 200 such episodes, in which 
six G.Ls, 36 South Korean soldiers 
and 55 North Korean infiltrators have 
been killed. North Korean Premier Kim 
Il Sung recently declared a “month of 
struggle” against the South to mark 
the truce anniversary. Only last week, 
seven North Korean infiltrators were 
killed by U.S, and South Korean troops 
in two separate clashes along the 1S51- 
mile Demilitarized Zone, and a U.S. sol- 
dicr was also killed. 

Everyone keeps track of the statis- 
tics, grim or absurd, Since the Military 
Armistice Commission began meeting, 
North Korea has charged the U.N. com 
mand with no fewer than 56,889 truce 
violations, most of them such minor 
procedural matters as the presence of 
improper arm bands on U.N. guards 
The U.N. has admitted 93 violations 
and charged North Korea with 6.313 
Pyongyang has admitted only two, the 
last one in 1953. It is so adamant 
about not taking blame for the increased 
tensions along the DMZ that it refuses 
to accept the bodies of slain North Ko- 
rean soldiers, insisting that they are 
South Koreans deliberately disguised 
in Communist uniforms 

The Ice-Cream Parlor. At Panmun- 
jom itself, a petty litthe game of one-up- 
manship still goes on. Long ago, the 
North Koreans built a circular guard- 
post on a hill (dubbed “the ice-cream 
parlor” by the U.N. side) so as to have 
the highest building at Panmunjom 
When the U.N. command took away 
the altitude superiority by erecting a 
two-story building. North Korea put a 
Star atop the ice-cream parlor to re-es- 
tablish its height advantage by a couple 
of inches. U.N. guards at Panmunjom 
are mostly U.S. milttary police, chosen 
for their size and brawn to tower over 
the smaller North Korean MPs. When 
they pass each other, there are sputes 
of slanging, spitting and even slugging 
Each side delivers choice epithets in 
the other's language. “Bastard!” shrills 
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a North Korean. “Kae seki [son of a 
bitch),” mutters a G.I. 

Inside the truce hut, the game con- 
tinues across the green felt table that is 
located precisely athwart the cease-fire 
line, A battle of flagpoles once went on 
for weeks as cach side tried to have its 
flag stand higher in the meeting room. 
They finally agreed that only miniature 
flagpoles, both of precisely equal size, 
would be placed on the table, but North 
Korea has put a spike point atop its 
tiny table pole to gain a minute one- 
inch height advantage. Language across 
the table, which is predictably tough, 
reached a peak last year when the se- 
nior member on the U.N. side, U.S. 
Major General Richard Ciccolella, vi- 
olated past practice and started address- 
ing his opposite number directly with 
such salty salutations as “Pak, you bas- 
tard. . ." Once, when Ciccolella stared 
out a window while the North Korean 
side was trying to make a point from a 
chart, North Korean Major General Pak 
Chung Kuk admonished him in pass- 
able English: “Look at the goddam 
chart!” 

Once seated at the table for a ses- 
sion, the senior members of either side 
cannot leave before the meeting is over 
without signifying a walkout. Since the 
Meetings sometimes run as long as nine 
hours, the confrontation is known in- 
formally as “the battle of the bladder.” 
Only the two senior members speak, 
and they do not speak to each other 
but through intermediaries, communi- 
cating only by glares. Everything is 
translated not only into English and Ko- 
rean, but into Chinese as well; four Chi- 
nese delegates are present at almost 
every meeting, with Mao badges dis- 
played on their tunics. 

Close Watch. Twice the U.S. was 
caught by surprise in Korea, once by 
the invasion from the North and again 
when the Chinese crossed the Yalu. 
Lately, in response to North Korea's 
new aggressiveness, it has increased its 
defenses along the DMZ to counter in- 
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RESTORED CHATEAU IN BARGEME 
The perfume has faded and the tombstone will read “‘Ouf!” 


filtration moves, has examined every 
possible North Korean strategy and has 
kept a close intelligence watch on the 
movements of North Korean troops and 
armor. So far, North Korea has con- 
fined itself to nasty words and restrict- 
ed infiltration and sniping. There is, 
however, increasing concern that Kim 
Il Sung may be planning something 
more substantial that could effectively 
write finis to the long and troubled 
truce. 


FRANCE 


The Benefactress 

The Provence village of Bargéme is 
scented by lavender from the nearby Al- 
pine foothills, and its pastures are dot- 
ted with herds of grazing sheep. At the 
start of the 1960s, it was smaller (pop. 
65) and, if anything, more charmingly 
bucolic than it had been in the Middle 
Ages. The few visitors to the town, an 
hour's drive northwest of Cannes, usu- 
ally came to view its medieval ruins—a 
chateau, a church, towers and gates 
that had decayed into an exquisite stone 
latticework. In 1961, Bargéme found a 
benefactress—or rather, Madame Ger- 
maine De Maria, now 56, found Bar- 
géme. Their relationship has led to more 
distress than Bargéme has known in sev- 
eral centuries. 

Modest Retreat. “I have enjoyed ev- 
erything a rich woman can have in 
life,” Madame De Maria announced 
after a visit. “And all I desire now is a 
modest retreat where I can read and re- 
flect. I'd like to be able to chat with a 
shepherd in a field at sundown and 
munch hard-boiled eggs.” With that, 
she asked the town fathers to let her 
pay for the restoration of Bargéme's 
ruins and take up residence in the town. 

Mayor Armand Isnard and his vil- 
lagers were only too happy to oblige, 
and before long Madame, whose first 
husband made a fortune on a chain of 
newsreel cinemas, was lavishing her 
three boundless resources—romantic 
enthusiasm, energy and hard cash—on 
medieval restoration. She trained ma- 
sons to lay a new roof on the chapel 


and made them do it four times 
to suit her. The towers, which 
Mayor Isnard once threatened to tear 
down before they tumbled, now jut stur- 
dily into the air. Two massive feudal 
gates again open and close off the town, 
and once-buried streets have 
restored. 

Battering Ram. Having beautified old 
Bargéme, /a Patronne became worried 
about property development around it 
To prevent real estate sharks from cash- 
ing in on the town's new attractiveness, 
she persuaded André Malraux's Cul- 
ture Ministry in Paris to classify the 
town as a historical site, thus forbid 
ding new structures on lots of less than 
24 acres. The decree hit Bargéme like 
a battering ram: many villagers, it 
turned out, had hoped to parcel off 
their own land at premium prices to 
wealthy Parisian weekenders. Led by 
fighting-mad Mayor Isnard, a local tan- 
ner, Bargéme turned on its benefactress. 

“I don’t give a hoot about any cul 
ture minister,” said Isnard. “We are 
masters in our own village.” He told 
Madame De Maria that her “presence 
in Bargéme has been a catastrophe for 
this village.” Last week he issued a de 
cree of his own: if Malraux's decision 
is not reversed, “we will make Bar- 
géeme as ugly a village as we know 
how.” As a start, he threatened to paint 
every building in the village red, blue 
and green. 

Madame De Maria angrily called the 
mayor “more feudal-minded than the 
medieval lords of Bargéme.” Hundreds 
of tourists have flocked to the tiny vil 
lage to see what all the fuss is about, 
but even they are no solace to the 
benefactress. Ostracized and vilified by 
the townsfolk she sought to help, Ma- 
dame has “95 percent made up my 
mind to leave Bargéme forever.’ She 
admits disconsolately that “the perfume 
has faded,” but also draws a lesson on 
human nature from the experience. 
“The sad fact is that disinterested mo- 
tives seem incomprehensible to people 
perverted by modern values,” she says. 
“When I die, I'll have them inscribe on 
my tombstone, ‘Ou/f! ” 


over 
castle 


been 
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18 reasons why Merrill Lynch is 
uncommonly qualified to be your 
Investment Information Center 





The principal secret of success in investing today is information. 
That's why Merrill Lynch spends more than $5 million a year to 
collect, analyze, and distribute it. Scan these 18 reasons why peo- 
ple invest through Merrill Lynch — the sum of which, we believe, 
makes us superbly qualified to be your Investment Information 


Center. Then send for our free 
40-page booklet with all the 
reasons why more people use 
Merrill Lynch than any other 
broker in the world. 


Merrill Lynch has the biggest Re- 

search Department of any bro- 
kerage firm—a staff of 300, including 
specialists and analysts covering all 
mayor industries. You can get our 
factual reports and buy/sell sugges 
tions on every stock on the New York 
Stock Exchange, plus thousands of 


others. Free 


C) Merrill Lynch has 310,000 miles 
a of private wire. It enables us to 
speed investment information to vou 
from many parts of the world, And to 
handle orders quic kly. (Our month 
ly phone bill can run to $1 million!) 


4 Merrill Lynch operates its own 
JF newswire. It pumps out 60,000 
words of investment information bul 
letins a day—news of dividends and 
new products, market action, latest 
Research findings. You can walk into 
anv Merrill Lynch office and watch 
the news unfold, practically as it hap- 
pens. Merrill Lynch also issues finan- 
cial news reports four times daily to 
passengers of nine airlines. 





Write for this free 40-page booklet 


Merrill Lynch is the only broker 

able to give “instant” reports on 
as many as 3,700 stocks. Your Merrill 
| \ ne h ace ount exec uti c has an 
amazing electronic network at his 
disposal. Called QRQ, it enables him 
to get you our up-to-date 100-word 
Research appraisals on stocks mere 
ly by pressing a few keys. Speed var 
ies according to the load on the 
circuits. Fastest time; 9 seconds, Ask 
to see how vour favorite stock shapes 


up. You may break the record 


Merrill Lynch analyzes invest- 
ment portfolios —without charge 


| or obligation. Simply send Research 


a list of vour holdings, together with 
a brief statement of your financial cir- 
cumstances and investment objec- 
tives. You'll receivea detailed analysis 
of your present securities, plus speci- 
fic suggestions ( w ith reasons ) forany 


changes that may seem indicated 


6 Merrill Lynch makes no service 
) charges. All information is of 

fered free. If vou like, Merrill Lynch 
will hold your securities in its vault, 
insuring them against fire and theft 
-free. We'll also clip your coupons, 
collect your dividends, and issue a 
monthly statement showing exactly 


how vour account stands — free 


=" Merrill Lynch charges the low- 
jf est commissions allowed by any 
exchange. Example, the minimum 
commission permitted by theN.Y.S.E. 
on the purchase o1 sale of 100 shares 
of stocks worth $1,000 is $17. Merrill 


Lynch commission; $17 


S Merrill Lynch’s total assets are 
©) more than $1.9 billion. As a mat- 
ter of policy, the firm’s capital posi- 
tion has alwavs exceeded require 
ments of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Merrill Lynch’s present net 
capital —over S198 million 
that of anv other broker. 


exceeds 


) Merrill Lynch has more “men on 
VJ the floor” than any other broker. 
Merrill Lynch has fifteen men to cov- 
er the nearly football-field-size floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


They are strategically placed at nine 
floor booths so that no one man has 
to walk more than about 25 steps to 


execute orders, 

Merrill Lynch is also able to chan- 
nel orders from anv of its 170 offices 
electronically to its floorbrokers 
booth nearest the spot where your 
stock is traded. 

These assets — sophisticated clec- 
tronics. plus more floor booths and 
more floorbrokers than any other 
brokerage firm—help Merrill Lynch 
handle orders on almost any active 
stock with remarkable speed. Record 
Merrill Lynch time for filling an or- 
der from the West Coast: 14 seconds. 


1 Merrill Lynch takes part, on 

average, in one out of every 
six trades on the Big Board —a far 
greater volume of business than any 
other broker. Since every Merrill 
Lynch floorbroker handles orders in 
only about 80 stocks, he has a good 
feel for the market in those stocks. 
Also, when he concludes a trade, 
there's little chance anyone can guess 
whether he is representing one of a 
million private investors—ora billion- 
dollar corporation. 


11 Merrill Lynch can often save 
investors money on oyer-the- 
counter transactions. When Merrill 
Lynch acts as your agent in buying 
or selling over-the-counter securi- 
ties, we always check at least three 
other brokers to try to get you the 
best price. And we never charge 
more than the equivalent of a mini- 
mum N.Y.S.E. commission. 

Merrill Lynch also “makes a mar- 
ket” in some 300 over-the-counter 
stocks—more than any other broker- 
age firm dealing with the public. You 
can get instant quotes on these se- 
curities—at “inside” dealer prices. 
And, usually, your Merrill Lynch 
man can execute your order for up to 
100 shares immediately. Again, you 
pay only the equivalent of a mini- 
mum N.Y.S.E. commission. 

Thanks to our network of elec- 
tronic quote machines, our account 
executives are able, in general, to 
handle your business on these 300 
active stocks faster than the repre- 
sentatives of any other firm. If you 
are buying a stock on the upswing, 
this speed can save you money, too. 


tf 


1 C) Merrill Lynch handles more 
af exchange distributions than 
any other broker. In fact. in the pe- 
riod since 1965, Merrill Lynch has 
handled more exchange distributions 
than all other brokers combined. 
When institutions use this method of 
selling big blocks of stock, they pay 
all commission costs. Thus, Merrill 
Lynch is able to offer those of its cus- 
tomers who mav find the stocks at- 
tractive an unusually large number 
of opportunities to purchase stocks 
without commission charge. 

IMPORTANT: Merrill Lynch does 
not sell such stocks to its customers 
unless the stocks have Research ap- 
proval—even though this has meant 
passing up millions of dollars in 
commissions! 


1 4 Merrill Lynch operates open- 

ly “in a goldfish bowl” for all 
to see, For example, although not re- 
quired by law, Merrill Lynch pub- 
lishes and distributes its own annual 
report—the first brokerage house in 
history to do so. If Merrill Lynch or 
its officers have an inte rest in the se- 
curities of any company, this fact is 
disclosed in all published research 
reports on the company, 


1 Merrill Lynch puts teeth in its 

policy: “The customer's inter- 
est must come first.” Whenever the 
firm makes a public offering of stock, 
no officer or employee is permitted 
to buy for himself until all customer 
orders have been filled. When the 
Research Department issues a new 
report ona stock, no officer or em- 
ployee may buy or sell the stock for 
his own account for a pe riod of 48 
hours. Merrill L ynch discourages all 
trading in risky “penny stocks”—and 
refuses to open accounts for the pur- 
pose of buying or selling them. 


| Merrill Lynch account execu- 

tives are not paid a straight 
commission on sales. Merrill Lynch 
pays its account executives a salary, 
plus adjusted compensation twice a 
year. The amount of additional com- 
pensation each man receives de- 





pends not only on the value of busi- 
ness he generates, but also on his 
success in giving as much personal 
attention and service as each cus- 
tomer needs. Seventy-five percent of 
the account executives who started 
with the firm are still with it. 


16 All new Merrill Lynch ac- 
count men must pass a rigor- 
ous 7-month training program. Out 
of every 100 men who have applied 
for the course in the past decade, an 
average of 90 have been rejected. 
Some of the tougher subjects stud- 
ied: Money Markets, Commodity 
Trading Procedures, Securities Anal- 
ysis. Graduates of the program must 
pass a New York Stock Exchange test 
to qualify as account executives. As 
a group, Merrill Lynch trainees con- 
sistently rank among the highest 
scorers of all men taking the test. 


1 Merrill Lynch has 170 offices, 

is a member of every major ex- 
change. On these stock and commod- 
ity exchanges, and in the over-the- 
counter market, Merrill Lynch exe- 
cutes more orders for its customers 
than any other broker or dealer. The 
firm is also a principal factor in the 
buying and selling of United States 
Government securities and munici- 
pal bonds. 


| Merrill Lynch has the most 

ambitious public education 
program of any broker. Through 
speeches and seminars, forums and 
films, brochures, booklets and broad- 
casts, Merrill Lynch offers informa- 
tion on investments and the stock 
market to investors of every level of 
sophistication. Sample literature, 
available free: How to Buy Stocks, 
How to Read a Financial Report, In- 
vesting for Tax-Exempt Income. 

Write for our illustrated booklet 
“This is Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith Inc.,” with more details 
of all our services, policies, and facil- 
ities. The address: Merrill Lynch, 
P. O. Box 333, Wall Street Station, 
New York, N.Y. 10005, 

Investigate — then invest. 





MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10005 
Let any one of Merrill Lynch's 170 world-wide offices be your 
Investment Information Center. Just walk in! 
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RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING 
Inspiration for all time. 


In March 1945, a Japanese bomber 
smashed two bombs into the aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Franklin. “O'Callahan 
was everywhere,” wrote the navigator 
of Lieut. Commander Joseph O'Cal- 
lahan, the ship’s Roman Catholic chap- 
lain. Besides ministering to the’ wound- 
ed, O'Callahan manned a fire hose, 
going into an oven-hot turret to cool 
off the ammo to throw it overboard. 
For this Father O'Callahan, who died 
in 1964, became the only chaplain in 
World War II to receive the Medal of 
Honor. Last week, another honor was 
bestowed as the destroyer escort U.S.S. 
O'Callahan was commissioned at Bos- 
ton Navy Yard. Donning a sailor’s white 
hat, Richard Cardinal Cushing presid- 
ed, observing that war “can make men 
into brutes. But out of it can also 
come achievements that expand the hu- 
man spirit and remain an inspiration 
for all future time.” 

How could a rogue be so unfeeling 
as to steal a candelabra from Libe- 
race? The pianist told Massachusetts 
cops that a thief had swiped the famed 
symbol—set with 16 small diamonds 
and worth about $700—from his limo 
while he was performing in the Boston 
suburb of Framingham. It was some- 
thing of a temptation, being mounted 
on the left rear fender where any passer- 
by could pry it loose. But not all was 
lost. The rascal didn’t get the second 
candelabra on the other side, so there's 
still some light amid the darkness 

As the scales inched close to the 250- 
Ib. mark, the lady decided the time had 
come for action, even though she knew 
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the “Fat Farm,” as she called it, would 
be no Fun City. So Mrs. Richard J. 
Hughes, 46, wife of the New Jersey 
Governor, checked into Kempner clinic 
at Duke University Medical Center for 
a course in dieting. The pounds didn’t 
melt away, and at times she had to re- 
sort to fasting to hurry the process 
along. Yet today, 18 weeks and 80 Ibs 
lighter, Mrs. Hughes is down to size 
16. The magic formula: medication, a 
bland diet consisting mostly of rice and 
a rigorous regimen of exercise 

What memories she has: jumping into 
a mass of alligators, wrestling one down 
with a flourish while the crowd cheered. 
Ah, yes. When a girl’s been a hit in 
show biz, it’s hard to settle for a ho- 
hum-drum routine. That’s why Kath- 
erine Reid, 66, who in the 1920s made 





KATHERINE REID 
Carpet for a comeback. 


quite a name for herself on stage and 
screen, has started up that long come- 
back trail. Billing herself the “world’s 
only lady gator wrestler,” she sees no or- 
dinary run-of-the-reptile return. She 
wants to gild her scaly and do guest 
shots on TV shows “walking on a red 
carpet after they show my old films.” 
See you later, alligator 

Twiggy engaged? True enough. Brit- 
ain’s bean sprout of a lass and her hair- 
dresser-turned-manager, Justin de Vil- 
leneuve, 28, announced they will be 
married. But not right off, chums. 
“Twiggy and I will marry when she’s 
21,” announced her steady companion, 
while the bride-to-be, looking older than 
her 18 years in a micro-toga, waggled 
her side curls in agreement. “I don't be- 





lieve in marrying young,” said the Twig. 
And there’s another little thing, con- 
tinued Justin: Twiggy says she wants a 
ring bigger than Liz Taylor's 33.19- 
carat, $305,000 sparkler—which might 
take time. 

“At noon of Sunday, the 6th of 
July, the fiesta exploded It kept 
up day and night for seven days. The 
dancing kept up, the drinking kept up, 
the noise went on.” Thus, in 1926 in 
The Sun Also Rises, did a young Er- 
nest Hemingway describe the Feria de 
San Fermin, the running of the bulls 
in Pamplona, Spain. This month his 
widow Mary made a sentimental jour- 
ney to Pamplona to witness the un- 
veiling of a monument to Papa, erect- 
ed by the citizens in gratitude for his 
interest in their fiesta. Standing on the 
newly named Paseo de Hemingway, 
Mary thanked the citizens through her 
tears. There was an emotional pause, 
then six bands burst into a typical jota 
and the crowd began dancing spon- 
taneously. “You are home,” said the 
mayor to Miss Mary 

She hardly looked as if she had 
spent 24 annoying hours in a plane 
stacked up over Kennedy Airport, only 
to emerge into the mid-90° steam bath 
that was Manhattan last week. As cool 
and beautiful as a nightblooming ce- 
reus, French Film Star Catherine De- 
neuve, 24, was over from Paris for 
three weeks of filming on The April 
Fools, a romantic comedy about two 
sufferers of mal de mariage. And pity 
the folks dying to show her the town. 
What with costumers, hairdressers, 
script girls and the rest, it was almost a 
week before Socialites Heidi Vanderbilt 
and Cathy Macauley could = crash 
through with a bash in her honor. 


KEN REGAN-——CAMERA S$ 





CATHERINE DENEUVE 
Bloom for the Big Town. 
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Ae It's Four Roses’ newest idea for a tall, 

wt fast cooling summer drink. Making one's no 
sweat either, when you follow this recipe: 

Pour into a shaker or blender 1 jigger 

of Four Roses(1'20z.) and 1 jigger of water—add 

1 packet of instant whiskey sour mix—and ice. 

Shake or blend, then pour entire contents into 

a tall glass. Top with club soda. Stir. Garnish 









Aina r 
with cherry and orange shee .(Ju 
and 1 tsp. powdered sugar may 
for instant whiskey sour mix.) 

Keep this in mind: Four R 
ated to taste light. And to keep its flavor dow 
to the last cooling swallow. That's what ma 
the ‘Roses’ Summer Sour a very special kin 
summer cooler. ae 
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The Lockheed IOIl gives 


We listened when you told us what you 
wanted—for you and your passengers. 
Your ideas dictated the design. So we 
call this new-era jetliner “the plane 
made for people”’—people who operate 
it and people who fly in it. Aside from 3 
operational excellence, the spacious LS , ° . ; : a Re 
Lockheed 1011 will feature comfort — 
and services never before known in 
flight—such passenger-pleasing things 
as these: 





Interior separated into room-like 
areas to eliminate the long-tunnel 
effect of present-day planes. Hand- 
somely styled surroundings, under 
room-high ceilings, for the most pleas- 
ing atmosphere ever to fly. 


Plenty of space between seat rows, 
in all classes. Even very long legs can 
stretch out in assured comfort. Seats 
recline without intruding on the pas- 
sengers to the rear. 


“Two-on-the-aisle” seating in a 
roomy, 20-foot-wide cabin. Even in 
coach class, seating is by two’s—every- 
one on an aisle or within a step of it. 


Wider seats and wider armrests... 
keynotes of the total comfort. Almost 
20% more individual space around 
each person for a new feeling of easy- 
chair flying. 


Far quieter engines, particularly 
when taking off or landing. The Lock- 
heed 1011 will be a better neighbor for 
people on the ground who live and 
work near airports. 


Better service...in many ways. 
Faster, mechanized baggage handling. 
Exceptionally fine catering of food and 











flight to your ideas. 


drinks. Meals prepared restaurant-style 
in a large, below-deck kitchen... your 
passengers’ favorite drinks served from 
unique beverage carts. 


Overhead wall-type compart- 
ments at outboard seats for parcels, 
cases and other articles. Center-divider 
storage for suits; closets near the main 
doors for full-length garments. 


Straighter “‘walls” under eight-foot- 
high ceilings...one of the Lockheed 
1011's living-room touches. No stoop- 
ing to get into and out of window seats; 
no feeling of being cramped in. 


Two windows at every pair of out- 
board seats, for wide-open view of the 
passing scene. No sun-shield curtains 
needed, because windows have polar- 
izing controls adjustable to preferred 
“sunglasses” shading. 


Room to move and walk around, 
without traflic jams or bumped knees. 
Two extra-broad aisles and plenty of 
space. Faster service by hostesses, eas- 
ier movement getting on and off the 
plane. 


A faster way to deplane at flight's 
end. The two aisles plus six extra-wide 
doors used in various combinations to 
let people off quickly, comfortably. No 
more slow, single-file shuffle. 


These features, and many others, were 
your ideas about what airliner comfort 
should be. We've designed them all into 
the Lockheed 1011. So that the all- 
important passenger can soon enjoy 
them on many of the world’s great air- 
lines...starting in 1971. 


forn A Division of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 





The trend in soft-drink vending machines is to cans! Because cans are clean, safe, easy to store, easy to open. And no deposits, no returns. 


for safe driving’s sake 
. Cake a break 


One way to beat “highway hypnosis” is by 
never driving more than two hours without a break. 
You'll find a can of soft drink a great pick-you-up. 
Cans give you a Satisfying 12 ounces. And they’re 
seal chilled to perfection in vending machines. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL mg 
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BASEBALL 


Slump at the Turnstiles 

It is cloudy at the beach. It is ladies’ 
day at the golf course, His boat is in dry- 
dock, and his wallet won't stand a trip 
to the track. So what is a restless sports 
buff to do on a summer afternoon? He 
could take in a baseball game, but he 
probably won't. Empty seats are the 
sign of baseball's times. 

Going into the season’s second half, 
eleven of the 20 big-league clubs are in 
the throes of attendance slumps. Ticket 
sales are 50,000 off last year’s mid- 
season mark in Houston, 126,998 in 
Pittsburgh, 245,592 in Atlanta. In San 
Francisco, paid admissions are already 
down 277,182 from 1967—a_ season 
that was also disastrous at the box of- 
fice. Total big-league attendance is off 
almost 6% this year. And it would be 
far worse except for Detroit, where the 
Tigers, driving toward their first Amer- 
ican League pennant in 23 years, have 
attracted 173,419 more fans than they 
had at this time last year. 

No Race. What's wrong? Every base- 
ball mogul has a theory. Cincinnati’s 
Robert Howsam blames the weather: 
“In 22 of our first 26 games we had ei- 
ther rain or the threat of it.” Others 
pick on TV and the unattractiveness of 
older big-league stadiums, at least two 


FOOTBALL™ 
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of which—Chicago’s Comiskey Park 
and Philadelphia's Connie Mack Sta- 
dium—are located in ghetto areas, 
which many fans are afraid to traverse 
at night. The pitchers’ domination of 
the sport and the concurrent decline in 
hitting (as of last week only cight major- 
leaguers were batting .300) undoubtedly 
have had an impact: “Pitching may be 
75% of the game,” says a San Fran- 
cisco sportswriter, “but hitting is 75% 
of the gate.” So has the fact that nei- 
ther league boasts anything resembling 
a pennant race: the Tigers enjoy a 74- 
game lead in the American League, 
and the St. Louis Cardinals top the Na- 
tional League by nine games. 

The reasons go deeper. Interest in 
baseball has been falling off for years 
as people discover how exciting other 
sports and forms of leisure activity can 
be. Compared with the violence and so- 
phistication of pro football, the frenetic 
pace of hockey and basketball, baseball 
seems elementary, antiquated and so- 
porific. It still draws more fans in total 
than other pro team sports. But that is 
only because there are 1,620 big-league 
baseball games each season (v. 182 pro- 
football games). Attendance per game 
in baseball has actually dropped by 
2,639 fans over the past 20 years. Don- 
ald Deskins, a social scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, says the big prob- 
lem is that baseball simply is out of 
step with the times. “It’s too slow,” 
says Deskins. “It’s not action-oriented.” 


FISHING 
Big Daddy, Won't You Please 


Come Home? 

The story of a fish is not always a 
fish story. But any story about Big 
Daddy sounds like one. Big Daddy is 
an Atlantic blue marlin. Nobody knows 
how big he is, but he is no smaller 
than 1,000 Ibs. Nobody knows, either, 
how many of him there are, but his 
nickname is surely generic, And he is 
the most coveted catch in the sea. 

Tommy Gifford has seen Big Daddy 
“at least six times.” A charterboat cap- 
tain for 50 years, Gifford, 71, had his 
first encounter with a giant blue off Bim- 
ini in 1936, “I was skippering for a fish- 
erman named Mike Lerner,” recalls Gif- 
ford, “and we hooked into this fish at 
3 p.m. What a scene that was! The mar- 
lin jumped 25 times, and tail-walked 
through the entire fleet of boats. At 
one point, he jumped so close to my 
boat that he threw barrels of water 
into our faces and darned near drowned 
us. We fought him for eight hours un- 
til he straightened a 14/0 hook into a 
hatpin and broke off. I would guess 
that he weighed at least 1,800 Ibs.” 

Dozens of other anglers have tan- 
gled with Big Daddy—and always come 
off second best. A few years ago, Ber- 
muda’s Captain Russell Young had an 
epic 31-hour battle with a marlin that 





FISHMAN & RECORD BLUE MARLIN 
Close, but no clams. 


he estimated at 15 ft. long. Young ac- 
tually brought the fish to gaff six times. 
Each time the gaff tore loose, and Big 
Daddy finally escaped when the line 
parted. Last year Dr, Lyman Spire of 
Fayetteville, N.Y., was trolling off St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands when a 
monster blue crashed the bait on his ul- 
tralight 12-Ib.-test line. Spire was so dis- 
combobulated that he “bird’s-nested”™ his 
reel; the line snapped. “It’s just as well,” 
he sighed. “Otherwise I would have 
lost all that good line.” 

High Price. One big incentive be- 
hind the hunt for Big Daddy is the 
price on his head, Miami's Tycoon/ Fin- 
Nor Corp. will pay $5,000 to the first 
angler who lands a 1,000-Ib, blue mar- 
lin on its fishing tackle; there is an- 
other $1-per-lb. reward if the fish is 
caught off the Virgin Islands, and $10,- 
000 if itis boated off Puerto Rico. 

Closest yet to the prize was a catch 
made on July 4 off St. Thomas by an ex- 
perienced and appropriately named big- 
game angler who already had 20 blues 
to his credit. Aboard Captain Johnny 
Harms’s Savana Bay, Elliot Fishman 
had just reached the grounds and was 
still wiping his sunglasses when it hap- 
pened. “I glanced out,” he recalls, “and 
there was this s.o.b., coming like blazes 
with his mouth wide open. I struck 
him, and that brute jumped 19 times.” 
It took Fishman 3 hrs. 28 min. to boat 
the marlin. At the dock four hours 
later (during which time it undoubtedly 
lost weight by dehydration), the marlin 
measured 13 ft. 1 in. in length and 
tipped the scales at 845 lbs.—a new 
world record by 34 Ibs. 

Big Daddy is still out there wailing. 
Only a day after Fishman broke the rec- 
ord, David Massey, another Virgin Is- 
lander, was fighting a 700-Ib. blue mar- 
lin when he looked over his shoulder 
and saw “ten or twelve others circling 
the boat, including one that had to be 
20 ft. long.” The guesses on the weight 
of that fish range up to 2,000 Ibs. 
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RECORDINGS 


Last Chances for Mono 

The prospects of the monaural LP 
are as bright today as the presidential 
ambitions of Harold Stassen. Some rec- 
have stopped making 
may well soon fol 


ord companies 

them, 

low suit 
Thus LP 


and the rest 


collectors are faced with 
the imminent disappearance of many 
fine mono recordings made between 
1948, when the LP was first introduced, 
and 1958, when stereo was born 
items May appear again on reissue lines 
such as Angel’s Great Recordings of 
the Century, But most will not. Nor 
does electronic rechanneling of the old 
recording into prob 
lem. “To put it bluntly, electronic 
presently nothing but 
vandalism, a fact recognized and even 
privately admitted by the record com 


Some 


Stereo solve the 


Stereo is sonic 


panies themselves,” says High Fidel 
ity magazine Thus wise collectors 
are buying up the choice items. still 


available. Among them 

WALTER GIESEKING (Columbia MI 
4536/ 37/38/39). Superlative readings 
of the Mozart Piano Concerto No, 23 
and Franck Symphonic Variations 
Debussy 


plus 


assorted works of 


The most common method of rechanneling 
break down the 
into a left track that 
right 


single 
high fre 
emphasizes 


is to original track 
emphasizes 
quencies and a track that 


the lows, then add reverberation. Electronic fil 


ters are used for the first operation, eche 
chambers for the second. The assumption is 
that most orchestras have the high instru 


ments on the left and the deeper ones on the 
nt, and that the left-right rechanneling will 
thus accomplish a sense of directionality 
spread and depth. Of course, some orchestras 





are not arranged that way. Worse, the bass 
line is often muddied in the filtering and 
echo processes 





GIESEKING IN 1949 
Collect, don’t settle 
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MARIA CALLAS (Angel 3502, 3508) 
Bellini’s / Puritani and Puccini's Tosca 
the Greek-American soprano in her 
prime 

DINU LIPATTI (Angel 3556). Last Re 
Chopin, Bach and Schubert 
played by the great Rumanian 
who died at 33 in 1950 

VIRGIL THOMSON: Four Saints in 
Three Acts (RCA Victor LM 2756). The 
Thomson-Gertrude — Ste'n 
of sophistication and naiveté, recorded 
under the composer's direction in 1947 

SCHOENBERG: Four String 
(Columbia ML. 4735/36/37). Incompa- 
rable performances by the Juilliard 
String Quartet 

WEBERN: Coniplete Works (Colum 
bia K4L-232). The brief, vital lifework 
of one of the pivotal figures of 20th cen 
tury music, conducted by Robert Craft 

MAHLER: Das Lied von der Erde 
(London 4212). An unmatched render 
ing by Conductor Bruno Walter 
Contralto Kathleen Ferrier 

WEILL: The Rise and Fall of the 
City Mahagonny (Columbia K3L-243) 
The most elaborate of the collaborations 
by Weill Bertolt Brecht, with the 
great Lotte Lenva heading the cast 

WAGNER: Tristan und Isolde (Angel 
3588). Stull the best recorded Tristan 
ever, with Conductor Wilhelm Furtwiin 
gler and Soprano Kirsten Flagstad 

SCHUBERT: String Quartets Nos. 13 
14 and 15 (Columbia ML 4831/ 2/3); 
HAYDN: Six Quartets, Op, 76 (Colum 
bia ML 4922/3/4). Masterpieces of 
chamber music performed by the ele 
gant Budapest Quartet 


cital 


pianist 


masterpiece 


Quartets 


and 


and 


VIOLINISTS 
Second Fiddle, con Brio 


Violinist Alexander Schneider is no 
dazzling virtuoso. “After I first heard 
Heifetz, I cried for a week,” he says 
Nor, when he conducts an orchestra, is 
he a prima donna of the podium. Fre 
quently, in fact, he is not even on the po- 
dium, preferring to lead 
from within the ranks with a 
his head and a wave of his bow 
intermittent 
dapest Quartet for more than 35 years, 
has he ever on anything 
but the No In short, he 
has made a career of playing second fid 


unobtrusively 
toss of 
Nor 
as an member of the Bu 
sawed 

violin part 


away 


dle—and to all but his enthusiastic ad 
mirers he remains the dim background 
figure that second fiddlers are supposed 


to be 


But ebullient, frizzy-haired ‘Sasha’ 
Schneider is, at 59, a second fiddler 
the likes of which chamber music has 
rarely seen. Whirling like a dervish 


around the fringes of the limelight, he 
ureless performer but 
also an enormously influential catalyst 
and organizer, teacher and tastemaker 
Wherever he goes, music seems to hap- 
pen around him through a sort of spon- 
taneous combustion 


is not on. a 





SCHNEIDER COOKING 
Nothing homogenized. 


The Organizer. Having persuaded 
Cellist Pablo Casals to come out of 
exile and begin performing again in 


1950, Schneider now serves as major 
domo of the annual Casals Festival in 
Puerto Rico, He is one of the guiding 
spirits of Pianist Rudolf Serkin’s Marl 
boro Festival in Vermont. An indefati 
gable organizer of concerts, he has cre 
ated such benign features of New York 
City musical life as the free outdoor per 
formances in Greenwich Village and 
the offbeat chamber Manhat 
tan’s New School. A restless exponent 
of widening the repertory, he once 
formed a Schneider String Quartet ex 
pressly to perform all 83 of Haydn's 
He has been musical godfa- 
numerous younger musicians, 
them Pianist Peter Serkin, Vi 
olinist Jaime Laredo, and the Guarneri 
Quartet 

“If you arust, you 
have to be a prostitute,” Schneider pro 
claims in his favorite paradoxical vein 
“A prostitute is not ashamed of un 
and showing her beautiful 
artist has to undress 


series at 


quartets 
ther to 
among 


want to be an 


dressing 
body. An emo 
tionally. The moment you fear showing 
yourself, stay home.” He prefers the in 
timacy of chamber music because “it ts 
much more personal than symphony 
music—you must expose more.” 

By these standards, last week's con 
cert at Manhattan's Metropolitan Mu 
scum typical Schneider 
prise. It was part of yet another series 
directed by him. The program consist 
ed of chamber works by Haydn, Mo- 
zart and Schubert, all played by Schnei 
der and his fellow 
much warmth, zest and perhaps a shade 
too much emotionalism (in Schneider's 
“Haydn romantic com- 
poser; Mozart Bach”). The 
performance was unified, but each play 
er had the freedom to express his own 


was a enter- 


performers with 


view, Was a 


too—and 
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personality. “Homogeneity is the worst 
thing in music,” Schneider explains. “It 
is not so good in marriage either. The 
first five bars sound wonderful, but af- 
terward you are very bored because ev- 
erything sounds the same.” 

Nudes in the Score. Con brio serves 
as the motto of Schneider’s life as well 
as his music. Married and divorced three 
times, he is an Old World charmer 
who, as a friend puts it, has a different 
girl for every occasion, “The only im- 
portant things,” Schneider sighs, “are 
women and music.” His exuberance 
sometimes leads him into a harsh can- 
dor about other musicians’ perfor- 
mances, which he cheerfully calls “giv- 
ing it to them over the head.” 

He is an inveterate prankster who 
used to break up his staid colleagues in 
the Budapest Quartet by inserting pic- 
tures of nude women between the pages 
of their scores. He is also an accom- 
plished chef. One source of friction in 
his brief marriage to Actress Geraldine 
Page (1954-57) seems to have been her 
insistence on eating peanut-butter sand- 
wiches; few would fault Sasha there. 

Born in Vilna, Russia, a center of 
Jewish culture that produced Heifetz, 
Schneider acquired early experience as 
a teen-age member of a trio in a local 
restaurant. The trio occasionally was 
summoned to play in an upstairs room 
while a patron made love to a pros- 
titute in full view of the musicians. Un- 
daunted—even by the tip of a bottle of 
vodka—Schneider sometimes arranged 
to meet the girl afterward. 

Later, he emigrated to Germany with 
his cellist brother Mischa, who also 
was to become a member of the Bu- 
dapest Quartet, Before starting his clas- 
sical career in opera orchestras, Schnei- 
der earned money for violin lessons by 
playing in cafés. As a result, to this 
day he can dash off dozens of waltzes 
and gypsy airs from memory 

Antlers in the Chair. During rare 
moments of inactivity in his Manhattan 
home—an elegantly eccentric converted 
loft in the garment district—Schneider 
sometimes lapses into a Dostoevskian 
depression at the thought that his gen 
eration and its values are passing. “We 
had a respect—for father and mother, 
for our teachers, for the universe,” he 
muses. “From that came a certain dis- 
cipline, That is what I miss.” The self-in- 
dulgent style of some of the youngsters 
coming up in today’s foundation-fed 
music world appalls him. “If they wear 
sunglasses, long hair and have dirty fin 
gernails, how can I see how their soul 
is, or hear it in their quartet?” 

Yet, as he sits in an armchair made 
from antlers, munching a fine cheese 
taken from his bright yellow refriger 
ator, Schneider can never brood for 
long. After all, there are more concerts 
to be presented, neglected sonatas to 
be dug out, protégés to be promoted 
“Plans I have for the future by the thou- 
sands,” he says, brightening. “How 
many will work, I don’t know. But with- 
out them you die.” 
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MEDICINE 





TRANSPLANTS 


Summit for the Heart 

It was a meeting of a rather special 
elite. Eleven of the 16 surgeons who 
have performed heart transplants gath- 
ered last week in Cape Town to con- 
sider what they had done, what they 
should do, and how they could do bet 
ter. Why Cape Town? Explained Brook- 
lyn’s Dr. Adrian Kantrowitz; “Chris 
Barnard has been doing it better than 
all of us—that's why we are here.” Bar- 
nard’s aura was rivaled by the author- 
ity of Houston's Dr. Denton Cooley, 


CTE BREYTENDACH 


chances of survival. But can a doctor, 
in good conscience, pass over the man 
who is most severely ill and doomed 
soon to die, in favor of a younger man 
with more vitality, whose need is less 
urgent but who has a better chance 
of survival? On this score, said Cooley, 
“We did not establish definite criteria.” 

There have been only 25 human- 
heart transplants, with seven patients 
surviving—too small a sample for many 
firm conclusions. But there was quick 
agreement at Cape Town that the best 
surgical technique is that devised by 
Stanford University’s Dr. Norman E 





HEART MEN IN CAPE TOWN 
Where right? Why wrong? How better? 


who has three surviving patients, in- 
cluding one who is going back to work 
When Is Death? One question on 
which the surgeons spent little time 
was the most basic of all: Are heart 
transplants morally justified? Since all 
the principals at the symposium had per- 
formed transplants, they had answered 
this question long ago in their own 
minds. But there remained some stick- 
ing points in medical ethics. How to de- 
termine the death of the donor? On 
three criteria there was general agree- 
ment; The patient must no longer have 
any natural heartbeat, or respiration, or 
reflexes. Beyond that, he must have a 
“flat” electroencephalogram—no “brain 
wave” activity—but for how long? Af- 
ter the closed sessions in Cape Town, 
all that Spokesman Cooley could say 
“We have reached some agree- 
ment as to the nature of brain death.” 
The second ethical-medical question 
was: How to select the recipient for a 
transplant? Most operations so far have 
been performed on men with advanced 
and long-standing heart disease. In such 
cases, it seems that a new heart may 
be wasted on a patient with negligible 


was 


Shumway Jr., in which part of the re 
cipient’s old heart is left in place to re- 
duce the number of blood-vessel con- 
nections needed and to protect the 
heart's electrical system. There was also 
surprising unanimity on the desirability 
of getting transplant patients out of 
bed and walking within 48 hours after 
their operations. 

New Star. The area of deepest ig- 
norance and most hopeful new reports 
covered the problem of protecting the 
implanted heart against rejection. Here 
the star turned out to be not a surgeon 
but a drug, forbiddingly named anti 
lymphocyte globulin, or ALG 

What is ALG? It is the nearest thing 
natural medication yet found to 
suppress the mechanism by which the 
body seeks to reject any foreign pro 


to a 


Left to right, seated: Euriclides Zerbini ( Bra 
zil), C. Walton Lillehei (New York), Denton 
A, Cooley (Houston), P. K. Sen (India), Adri 
an Kantrowitz (Brooklyn), Edward B. Sunson 
(Stanford); standing: James Mowbray and 
Donald Ross (England), Pierre Grondin (Can- 
ada), Michael Bellizzi (Argentina), Christiaan 
Barnard (South Africa), James Pierce (Rich 
mond) 
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tein implanted in it. By that mech- 
anism, the human system produces an- 
tibodies that attack the proteins in the 
transplants. The antibodies are made or 
transported by white blood cells, or lym- 
phocytes, which multiply astronomically 
in the presence of foreign tissue. 

British researchers reasoned years ago 
that if white cells could be kept in 
check, so could the rejection process. 
In their technique, human white cells 
are injected into horses, sheep and rab- 
bits. The animals manufacture antibod- 
ies against the human lymphocytes. 
They are then bled, and antilymphocyte 
serum, which is rich in these anti- 
bodies, is extracted. 

Controlled Rejection. The trouble 
with any serum product taken from an 
animal is that its foreign proteins them- 
selves may trigger a rejection mech- 
anism in the human recipient, causing 
a severe allergic-type sickness or pos- 
sibly fatal shock. So the University of 
Colorado’s surgery team, headed by Dr. 
Thomas E. Starzl, devised a process 
that eliminated most of the irrelevant 
proteins and left virtually nothing but 
the desirable globulin-antibody fraction. 

When Barnard did history's first hu- 
man heart transplant last December, he 
and his colleagues knew virtually noth- 
ing about ALG. To protect Louis Wash- 
kansky’s donated heart against rejection, 
they “bombed” his system (in the words 
of a U.S. transplant expert) with pow- 
erful drugs, These drastically lowered 
the body's resistance to infection, which 
killed Washkansky. Operating on Den- 
tist Philip Blaiberg a month later, the 
Cape Town doctors were more cau- 
tious and used less of the immuno- 
suppressive drugs, but still no ALG. 
Now they have learned more about it. 

Early this month, when Blaiberg was 
suffering from liver and lung disorders, 
physicians used injections of ALG ob- 
tained from Munich. Barnard credits 
ALG for Blaiberg’s recovery. Cooley be- 
lieves ALG is responsible for the good 
progress of three of his five patients. 

One of them, Everett C. Thomas, 
47, who received his new heart May 3, 
is scheduled to be discharged this week. 
An accountant by trade, he is now plan- 
ning a new career as a trust consultant 
in Houston, He had already jumped 
the gun by happily posing at his pro- 
spective desk alongside the bank's pres- 
ident. Said Thomas: “The sooner I get 
busy, the sooner I'm going to get well. 
The heart transplant may slow down 
my body a bit, but it doesn’t affect my 
mind. If I can sit at a desk, do my study- 
ing and do my advising, that'll be fine.” 


Questions of Conscience 
France's third heart-transplant patient 
is a man to whom the ethics and mo- 
rality of the procedure are of more 
than usual concern. Father Damien 
Boulogne is a former professor of phi- 
losophy at Dominican seminaries, Two 
years ago, the priest had suffered a se- 
ries of heart attacks that left him to- 
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tally disabled. Now 57, Father Damien 
got his new heart at the Hopital Brous- 
sais-La Charité in Paris, where he is 
now recovering in sterile isolation. From 
there he wrote for La Vie Catholique 
an account of the soul-searching that 
preceded his operation. 

Father Damien had no problems re- 
garding the donor. “The donor,” he 
wrote, “is in no way ‘sacrificed’ by the 
doctors. He has already been in a closed 
circuit [heart-lung machine] for days, 
and is therefore already dead (flat elec- 
troencephalogram, etc.), His survival is 
artificial. So, no problem.” 

Nor was Father Damien concerned 
about personality changes as a result 
of receiving a new heart. He cited the 
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FATHER DAMIEN 
Decision in solitude. 


Vatican’s position that the heart is noth- 
ing but a pump—“an admirable pump, 
but ‘stupid,’ a machine having its own 
circuit.” 

His own role was more problematic: 
“Should I consult my superiors? I asked 
and obtained their consent.” That still 
was not enough. In accepting artificial 
prolongation of his life, was he de- 
nying the will of God? “That question 
lies between one’s conscience and God. 
Here the conscience, in confrontation 
with the love of God, takes its risks. In 
solitude.” 

Father Damien's own resolution of 
the risks was in favor of the transplant, 
which he received May 12. Last week, 
building himself up on a gourmand’s 
menu of pepper steak and Beaujolais, 
with a midnight snack of lamb chops 
among his five daily meals, he was 
busy correcting the proofs of his latest 
work—on St. Thomas Aquinas, who, 
says Father Damien, also believed that 
individual conscience, in individual cir- 
cumstance, could and must override 
other rules in order to refer to the un- 
written law of God. 


CARDIOLOGY 


Quick Detective 

No physician and no machine can 
forecast with certainty whether a man 
will have a heart attack, or when. Un- 
til such prevision becomes possible, doc- 
tors must rely heavily on the electro- 
cardiograph, which, although not much 
of a predictor, is a smart detective. It 
can usually reveal whether a heart has 
been damaged, and with these clues the 
cardiologist can prescribe care and treat- 
ment for patients who seem to run the 
greatest risks of heart attacks, Yet the 
electrocardiograph has identified only a 
fraction of the nation’s ailing hearts. 

One reason is that the ECG is rel- 
atively expensive; each reading costs 
an average of $15 or more. Another rea- 
son is that there are too few expert car- 
diologists to read all the ECGs now 
taken, let alone the millions more that 
a truly eifective preventive-medicine 
program would demand. Now, in an ap- 
plication of transistor-age electronics, a 
compact new machine enables techni- 
cians to do the initial screening, and se- 
lect for the cardiologists’ attention only 
those ECGs that contain warning evi- 
dence of abnormalities. 

Space-Age Box. Developed by 
Thiokol Chemical’s Humetrics Division, 
the device is called ElectroCardio- 
Analyzer. It is a miniaturized comput- 
er as well as a simplified electro- 
cardiograph. By comparing a subject's 
graph with fixed standards that have 
been programmed into the machine be- 
forehand, it can detect abnormal elec- 
trical activity in the heart. When it 


does so, warning lights flash on, and 


the technician knows that this patient 
must be referred to the cardiologist. 

The machine is about the size of a 
bread box and weighs only 28 lbs. It 
can be wheeled into a factory or in- 
stalled in an out-patient ward, plugged 
into any standard electrical socket, and 
can handle as many as 20 subjects an 
hour. To achieve this simplicity and 
speed, the machine records only five 
electrical stimuli per heartbeat, as 
against the standard machine's 13. 
These five are sufficient for basic screen- 
ing. Since what is adjudged normal in 
an ECG varies with the subject's age, 
early models of the analyzer were set 
for use on only the age bracket of the 
volunteers being tested. Later models 
may be programmed for several age lev- 
els, which the technician can select by 
a simple dial, 

At Los Angeles’ White Memorial 
Medical Center, the Analyzer was 
ranged against cardiologists using ECG 
machines, The new device thought it 
saw abnormalities in 5.6% of cases 
where they did not exist, which only 
meant a bit more work for the experts. 
On the other hand, it failed to detect a 
real abnormality in 2.7% of the cases 
examined. But Thiokol scientists say 
this percentage can be reduced by tech- 
nical changes. 
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All his life he'll remember this first trip to the 


bookstore. The volumes stack higher. The ci gister 


Somchow it brings home the impact of what a medi 
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total 
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What it means in n 


oney. What it means in the sheer 
weight of knowledge to be mastered. Even beyond the ten 


Or more years Of costly 


rigorous preparation, what it 
For 


the broadest 
possible knowledge of advances in every field of medicine 


will 
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Reading is important, too, in A. H. Robins pharmaccu 
research. For Robins dedicated scientists, 
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TELEVISION 





PROGRAMMING 


Talkathon of Comment 

Open up, speak out, controversy be- 
fore caution, and the hell with the cen- 
sors. That sums up the mood of TV 
1968, and it cuts across all phases of 
programming. 

Until recently, controversy on TV 
was considered as offensive as dead air. 
Sponsors would not have it, and nei- 
ther would the viewers—or so it was 
supposed. Only a few commentators 
with clout, including Edward R. Mur- 
row and Eric Sevareid, could get away 
with expressing sharp personal opinion, 
And certainly nobody succeeded with 
blatantly risqué humor. This past sea- 
son, the Smothers Brothers, Rowan and 
Martin, and Johnny Carson, among oth- 
ers, have waged a deliberate campaign 
to get sex jokes past the censor—whom 
Carson sardonically calls “Miss Priscilla 
Goodbody.” But it is in the realm of se- 
rious discussion that television’s grow- 
ing maturity really clears the air. “We 
no longer shut our eyes or shut off the 
facts,” savs CBS Censor William Tank- 
ersley. “The world is a madhouse, TV 
gives some voice to what is going on 
in the world.” 

Battle of Talkathons. Much of TV's 
comment and controversy are heard on 
the day-and-night conversation shows, 
which seem to be trying to turn TV 
into a talkathon. They frantically com- 
pete with each other for big-name. talk- 
ers. Joey Bishop interviews Ronald Rea- 
gan, Carson brings on Ayn Rand, Merv 
Griffin chats with Bertrand Russell. One 
night, Dick Cavett has Norman Mailer 
as his guest, the next night he leads a 
spirited discussion between James Bald- 
win and Yale Philosopher Paul Weiss. 

The talk shows aside, commentary ts 
increasingly moving into straight news 
programs. ABC, in particular, recently 
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revamped its news format to make room 
for more discussion and debate, inter- 
spersing its regular coverage with the 
broadcast equivalent of columns. Pub- 
lisher Bill Moyers, former White House 
aide, recently went on camera to pre- 
dict that the next President will be 
faced with “a national political nervous 
breakdown.” Critic Marya Mannes 
razzed fashion models who have “no 
visible sexual equipment.” Other com- 
mentaries have ranged from the trivial 
to the trenchant. Samples: 

> Newspaper Editor James Kilpatrick 
on the Poor People's March; “All the 
visible ‘poor’ at Resurrection City ap- 
pear remarkably well-fed. Some are 
downright fat. Most are young, able- 
bodied. Every man jack of them could 
find a job in Washington—carrying a 
hod, if nothing else. But work? Take 
jobs? Earn a living? Not this gang.” 

> Author Gore Vidal on actors in pol- 
itics: “I made my contribution to the 
problem back in 1964, when I was cast- 
ing the movie The Best Man, which 
dealt with two men running for the pres- 
idency. I offered a part to Ronald Rea- 
gan, who said he was not interested in 
a small part but that he was interested 
in playing one of the candidates for 
President. I then sent back word that I 
did not think Ronald Reagan would be 
credible as a national candidate. So 
much for my gift of prophecy.” 

>» Negro Leader Charles Evers on dis- 
crimination; “| remember how we'd go 
to this great big old one-room country 
shack [in his home town of Decatur, 
Miss.] and how we had one teacher to 
teach first through eighth grade. We 
didn’t have a desk to write on. We 
didn’t even have a crayon to write with. 
You see, this is what we're trying to 
tell our white friends. How could you 
continue to do this to us? People who 
have worked for you, who have taken 





VIDAL SMITH 


If nothing else, an honor to the viewers. 


care of you, who have washed your 
clothes, made your beds, taken care of 
your children. While you go play bridge, 
we stay al home and watch over your 
children and keep them safe. And then 
they say we're lazy.” 

The leveling agent in ABC's teeter-tot- 
ter talkfest is Anchorman Frank Reyn- 
olds, 44, a former White House cor- 
respondent who often projects his own 
point of view into his recitation of the 
day's news events. Two days after ABC's 
telecast of the Kennedy-McCarthy de- 
bate, which he moderated, Reynolds ob- 
served: “I've never bought the idea 
that the camera relentlessly reveals a 
man’s true personality. Television ts 
filled with phonies whose public image 
does not reflect their private beliefs. 
So, for what it’s worth, I'm against tele- 
vised debates between candidates for 
the presidency because they are trrel- 
evant to the presidency.” 

Distorted Image. Such editorializing 
can do a lot to complement merely vi- 
sual reporting, which can be all too mis- 
leading. ABC’s Howard K. Smith, for 
instance, complains that the TV cam- 
era often distorts life by focusing on 
the negative. During last month's march 
on the Pentagon, he points out, the na- 
tion's TV screens left the impression 
that “America’s youth was in implaca- 
ble revolt against the armed services. 
A phone call to selective service would 
have told us that the same week, many 
times the number of youths who re- 
belled volunteered for those same armed 
services. That was not reported.” 

The test TY comment can coun- 
teract such erroneous impressions; much 
of it, unfortunately, is itself irrelevant 
and provocative merely for the sake of 
being provocative. Still ABC’s “new 
news” seems headed in a direction that 
the two older and more established net- 
works are also planning to emphasize. 
Next season, CBS will inaugurate a bi- 
weekly “magazine” series called 60 Min- 
utes, which will carry commentary by 
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STRIKING BROADCASTERS IN PARIS 
A veritable canned festival. 


as many as 50 guest contributors, rang- 
ing from Art Buchwald to John Ken- 
neth Galbraith. If nothing else, by pos- 
ing divergent views, the talk trend hon- 
ors the viewers by assuming that they 
are capable of thinking for themselves— 
a rare idea for TV. 


TV ABROAD 
Mike Fright 


The last of France's spring strikes 
that of the state-owned television in- 
dustry—ended last week, or so Prime 
Minister Couve de Murville proclaimed 
to the National Assembly. But the 14 
million Frenchmen who own TV sets 
could not really tell for sure. Paris’ 
Huntley and Brinkley—Pierre Dumayet 
and Pierre Desgraupes—as well as all 
of the other news regulars, remained 
off the air. Filling in for the eighth 
straight week were sketchy, scab-pro- 
duced newscasts and a veritable fes- 
tival of test patterns, canned variety 
shows and film antiques. 

The official government cuphemism 
was that programming was to be kept 
“light” to “put the French in a va- 
cation spirit.” The fact, however, was 
that 114 newsmen and producers of 
the O.R.T.F. (Office de Radio et Télé- 
vision Frangais) were on a paid hol- 
iday until September pending what 
Couve called “a profound reorganiza- 
tion.” Their wages had been raised 
13%, but the TV strike issue had been 
government censorship, not money. 
That complaint was still unresolved. 

Dusty Grind. Government control has 
always plagued French broadcasting, 
but under the regime of Charles de 
Gaulle, censorship has been particularly 
tight and unyielding. A few hours after 
the student riots erupted, for example, 
newscasts on O.R.T.F..s two TV chan- 
nels casually observed that the trou- 
blemakers had returned to their books 
and all was safe and snug in the land, 
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Then, as turmoil mounted, TV news- 
men prepared a two-hour report on 
undergraduate unrest, but minutes be- 
fore it was to be aired, the government 
suppressed it. 

Even under normal circumstances, 
French TV is hardly much livelier than 
the test pattern. Save for an occasional 
penetrating documentary or a good 
movie, programming is a dusty grind 
of westerns, inane quiz shows, and U.S. 
imports, such as Les Incorruptibles (The 
Untouchables) and Mission: Impossible. 

News programs are devoted inter- 
minably to coverage of Cabinet meet- 
Ings or scenes of officials dedicating 
schools and swimming pools. The In- 
ternational Herald Tribune described 
them as “the special kind of news in 
which the United States is alternately 
in the hands of race rioters or drum ma- 
jorettes, where England is a country of 
eccentric peers, a sinking currency and 
constant tea breaks, and where France 
is a happy, if intensely boring, land 
whose only worry is that some damned 
foreigners might win a soccer match,” 

The seizing of the Pueblo prompted 
a report depicting North Korea as a na- 
tion devoted to peace and progress, 
while South Korea, which has “lived 
in the American style since 1953,” was 
shown rife with corruption, unemploy- 
ment and prostitution. On another news 
show, *a commentator contemptuously 
suggested that to discourage bombing, 
the Viet Cong should put U.S. pris- 
oners in factories and villages—because 
“Americans have a great deal of hu- 
manity for themselves.” 

Ultimate Purge. Newsmen have nev- 
cer been allowed to put penetrating ques- 
tions to government officials. Instead, 
the routine suggestion is: “Please ex- 
plain your program to the viewers.” 
Where Gaullist drum beating is given 
plenty of time, opposition leaders are 
permitted to appear only fleetingly, and 
usually in a background still photo while 
a droning announcer reads their care- 
fully edited words. On his return to 
France recently, Georges Bidault said 
at a press conference: “I ask you to 
vote against the Communists and 
against the Gaullists.” Later, French 
radio quoted him as saying only: “I 
ask you to vote against Communism.” 

In his address to the Assembly last 
week, Couve de Murville promised “to 
ease up the structures to provide more 
abundant and objective information.” 
But the satirical weekly Canard En- 
chainé was less sanguine. Fearing that 
many of the most conscientious O.R.T.F. 
newsmen will ultimately be purged, the 
journal asked, “Why has De Gaulle par- 
doned [General Raoul] Salan but con- 
tinues to refuse to pardon the TV news- 
men? Because Salan only took up arms 
and the newsmen are asking for free 
speech, Speech is De Gaulle’s special 
domain, One must not forget that he 
carried out his hardest campaigns and 
his most brilliant successes over the 
air, To touch his microphone is to stab 
at his heart.” 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Harry James, 52. top trum- 
peter and bandleader in the “40s and 
early ‘SOs, now playing in Las Vegas, 
and Joan Boyd, 28, former showgirl he 
married last December: a boy, their 
first child; in Las Vegas. 





Married. Peter Edelman, 30, one of 
the top political brains on the late Sen- 
ator Robert F. Kennedy's campaign 
team; and Marian Wright, 29, an 
N.A.A.C.P. lawyer and first Negro to be 
admitted to the bar in Mississippi, whom 
he met last year while helping Kennedy 
conduct hearings on poverty in the state; 
he for the second time; in McLean, 
Va. Edelman wore an off-white Nehru 
jacket, former U.N. Ambassador Ar- 
thur Goldberg quoted a little Dickens, 
and the Rev. William Sloane Coffin 
Jr., Yale's recently convicted anti-draft 
chaplain, read the vows. 


Married. Edward J. Sponga, 50, 
No. 1 Jesuit priest of Maryland Prov- 
ince; and Mary Ellen Barrett, 33, a di- 
vorced nurse (see RELIGION). 


Died. Maharajah Sir Pratap Singh, 
60, member of India’s fabulously rich 
aristocracy, whose income, estimated at 
$160,000 a week in 1951, ranked him 
among the world’s wealthiest men; of 
pneumonia; in London. A_ whirlwind 
life of fast planes and thoroughbred 
horses was the maharajah’s style, and 
as prince of Baroda State, he played 
the role to the hilt, even after Nehru 
stripped him of his title for misusing 
$5,000,000 of the state’s funds. 


Died. Westbrook Van Voorhis, 64, 
the voice on the March of Time radio, 
movie and TV documentaries from 
1931 to 1953 when the Time Inc. shows 
ended; of cancer; in New Milford, 
Conn. A colleague once said that Van 
Voorhis’ delivery sounded “like the 
voice of God.” His authoritative style 
set the tone for a generation of radio 
newsmen, and his “Time marches on” 
put a new phrase into the language. 


Died. Corneille Heymans, 76, Bel- 
gian physiologist who won a 1938 Nobel 
prize for discovering a main control 
mechanism for blood pressure and res- 
piration; of cerebral thrombosis; in 
Knokke, Belgium. While he began his 
experiments in 1924, it was not until 
1950 that Heymans discovered that spe- 
cialized nerve endings called presso- 
receptors monitor blood pressure. 


Died. Konstantin Paustovsky, 76, So- 
viet author (The Story of a Life), and 
dean of his country’s literary liberals; 
of heart disease; in Moscow. Although 
a traditionalist in much of his own 
work, Paustovsky defended such rebels 
as Boris Pasternak and Yuli Daniel, 
was so well entrenched that the Krem- 
lin could only let him have his say. 
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PAINTING 
Father for Today 


The sun blazes on Majorca for ten 
months of the year. It lights the buked 
forms with a harsh kind of super-real- 
ity. The sallow leaves of a dead cactus 
writhe upward like a petrified fountain 
A palm hangs against the sky like a 
bursting skyrocket. On the ground, a 
beetle crawls. Above it, crouches a man 
—no figment of a dream but a com- 
pact figure with grey thinning hair, a 
potato nose, and dressed all in. sober 
brown. “Once.” he explains, “I was pas- 


Jo-ahn) Miré is wide awake. He rises 
early in the morning, puts in a quick 
ten minutes of exercise, by 8 a.m. ts 
hard at work in the white stucco studio 
in Majorca designed for him by Ar- 
chitect José Luis Sert, in 1956. Both 
the studio and the 13-room, 200-year- 
old stone farmhouse behind it which 
serves Miré as an annex, are crammed 
with his new paintings and sculptures 
Among them stand the found objects 
that furnish at once a touchstone to re- 
ality and the impetus to further dreams: 
a child’s toy ladybug, a rock with an 
owl's face drawn on it, the skeleton of 
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MIRO AT WORK IN HIS MAJORCA STUDIO 
Beyond the plastic to a spirit with sparks. 


sionate about insects. [I painted many 
of them.” In fact, he still does. 

Bach & the Beatles. Though Joan 
Miré is now 75, the freshness and fas- 
cination with which his blue eyes sce 
the world around him have not changed. 
For 60 years, he has been painting 
these forms—sun, moon, star, woman, 
man, birds, flowers. sparks. Of course 
he paints them in his own way—and 
they are instantly recognized the world 
over. Though he insists that he only 
draws what he sees, his images are usu- 
ally a surreal shorthand, An asterisk de- 
notes a Star, a curlicue a snail, a car- 
toon figure with popeyes and a Minnie 
Mouse behind becomes a kind of Ibe- 
rian Everyman. “I'm always in a state 
of dreaming,” says Mir6, suggesting that 
his night vision discerns what others 
cannot see by day. 

At the same time, Joan (pronounced 
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a bat, the mummified body of a cat, a 
twisted wagon tongue, a piece of the 
rudder of a fishing boat 

The past three years have been among 
the most fecund in his life. “I'm in a 
state of euphoria.” he reports, having 
completed more than 80 paintings and 
ten sculptures, Many of these go on 
view in a massive Miro exhibit that 
opens this week at the Maeght Foun- 
dation near Vence in Southern France. 
As always, he works, as he puts it, “in 
part by hazard; the main thing is the 
first breath, with great attack.” 

Erotic Whimsy. What he fails to men 
tion are the careful preparations that 
come before. He sketches incessantly, 
in the subway and even on the airplane 
—as he did last month when he popped 
across the Atlantic to pick up an hon- 
orary degree from Harvard. Much of 
his inspiration comes from music, 


“Right now I'm in a Bach mood,” he re- 
ports. “Tomorrow it could be Stock 
hausen. I'm very fond of the Beatles, 
too.” Then, after the first spontaneous 
burst of creation. come the months- 

and sometimes years—of revision. “A 
line,” says Mird, “has to breathe. If it 
doesn't, its dead. and if you see a 
corpse, you smell it.” 

Shy and never flamboyant. Miro has 
always been in danger of being dis- 
missed as merely playful. Happily mar- 
ried, reluctant to engage in polemics, 
disliking grand gestures, he has never 
been one to charm and bedevil the pub- 
lic as have his fellow Spaniards Dali 
and Picasso, As one of the earliest and 
most abstract of all the surrealists, Miro 
was already a near-legendary figure 
among his fellow painters by the 1930s. 
But even in the 1960s, there are sul crit- 
ics who argue that his art is too shal- 
low, too cheerful, too clever and, above 
all, too personal and too eclectic to 
rank as truly great 

There is increasing awareness that 
Miro in fact has had a far more en- 
during impact on the landscape of 20th 
century art than many critics had once 
suspected. The recognition comes, in 
part, as a result of a series of recent re- 
trospectives in Zurich, Tokyo, London, 
New York, and now Los Angeles, which 
have brought out into the open many 
of his litthe-known works. They reveal 
Miro to be a remarkably diversified art- 
ist (see color pages). In the light of his 
full range, he stands forth today as as- 
tonishingly youthful, relevant and 
contemporary 

He is now seen as the spiritual fore- 
father of postcubist movements, rang- 
ing from the gesture paintings of the 
abstract expressionists to the gaily erot- 
ic whimsies of such pop artists as War- 
hol, Lichtenstein and Oldenburg. Miro 
is not only the most influential painter 
of the generation that came to matu- 
rity between two world wars; he is also 
the finest living painter after Picasso. 

Symbol in a Snail. Curator William 
S. Rubin, in his “Dada, Surrealism 
and Their Heritage” exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art this spring, 
went all out to pry little-Known but 
major Mirés from private collectors. 
Rubin now feels that Mird’s 1925 The 
Birth of the World® is in many ways 
as significant a painting as Picasso's 
first. major cubist painting, the 1907 
Demoiselles d’Avignon, A subtly seeth- 
ing, 8-ft.-high panorama, The Birth of 
the World, says Rubin, ts “in retrospect 
the point of departure in modern paint 
ing.” making Miro “the major Euro 
pean progenitor of abstract expression- 
ism.” As is often true with Miro paint- 
ings, the title offers a clue. It is named 


Shown publicly only once before in the 43 
years since it was painted, it will not be seen 
in the “Dada, Surrealism” show, which moved 
from New York to Los Angeles last week 
The painting's owner, Belgian Collector Rene 
Gatlé, loaned it only for the exhibits Man 
hattan appearance 
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THE DIVERSE GENIUS OF JOAN MIRO 





ACTIVIST: Long famed as a surrealist, Joan Miré can also 
claim to be a forerunner of action painters with this 1925 
“Birth of the World.” He dripped and swabbed paint onto 
burlap, then added a star and two balloon-headed figures. 








PRIMITIVE: The stylized realism of “The isi 
Farm” (1921-22), owned by Mrs, Ernest Hem- ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONIST 


ingway, shows that Miro's artistic roots were the 
sunk deep in Catalonian folk-art tradition hy 20 


Anticipating 
floating shapes of Gotlieh and Motherwell 
years, Miré fashioned three blobs of 

color into this ultraminimal “Painting” in 1930 
AN c MeN 





COLLAGIST: A_ merr) 


gnome with a 


woolly sideburn bedecks this 1931 “Ob- 
ject,” a proto-pop collage made with a 
door, a feather, tacks and string. 


SOCIAI REALIST: The savage brilliance 
with which humble objects are limned_ in 
1937's “Still Life With Old Shoe” reflects 
Miro’s grief over the Spanish Civil War. 





SCULPTOR: Having tried and proved his hand a 
ing, Miré has moved on to sculpture, as seen inh 
monumental “Moonbird,” ] 


on the grounds of the Ma t F ion near Vence 





MIRO 
Every line must breathe. 


for the way in which it was painted, 
for he re-enacted, so to speak, the first 
chapters of Genesis. At first, he cov- 
ered his canvas with spots, drips and 
washes, Then from this primordial 
chaos, he created an ordered series of 
lines, and sketched in sun- and moon- 
like heads to represent the first two pri- 
mal people. Poet André Breton, spiri 
tual spokesman for surrealism, once 
called Miré “the most surrealist of us 
all.” It is a title that he himself feels 
he has outgrown. “I am a free man, | 
hate labels,” he protests. “I am not a cy- 
clist with a number on my back.” 
Native Son. To understand Miré it 
is perhaps more important to remem- 
ber that he is a native of Spain than 
to try placing him in a particular ar- 
tisic movement. The Farm, finished in 
1922 and bought soon afterward by 
Novelist Ernest Hemingway for $200 
in Paris. is one of Miro’s earliest ef 
forts to distill the essence of Spain and 
the way in which its savage, whimsical, 
passionate people still cling close to the 
earth, The scene depicts the farm bought 
by his father, a Barcelona goldsmith, at 
Montroig, a coastal village in Cata- 
lonia. For all its literalness, the paint- 
ing Is anything but realistic. By its mi 
croscopic stylization, it turns each de 
tail, including the lizard and snail in 
the foreground, into a symbol. “I want- 
ed,” recalls Miro, “to penetrate into 
the spirit of objects. [I realized the cub- 
ists had made a great revolution, but it 
was strictly a plastic revolution. I want 
ed to go beyond the plastic aspect, to 
get to the spirit of the thing.” 
Between 1925 and 1930, Miro tried 
dozens of different ways to express “the 
spirit of the thing.” Some ornate fan- 
tasies, like The Harlequin’s Carnival, be- 
came popular immediately, but others 
had to wait decades for their audi 
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ences. His 1930 Painting is as elemen- 
tal and totemic as a mobile by Calder 
—or any painting that would be turned 
out by New York's abstract expres- 
sionists in the 1950s. 

Eventually, “getting beyond the plas- 
lic aspects” came to mean abjuring the 
use of paint on canvas altogether. Pro- 
claiming that it was time “to wring the 
neck of painting,” Miré in the early 
30s embarked on the production of 
oddly haunting “poetic objects,” which 
were meant to suggest the improbable 
juxtaposition of objects that occurs in 
dreams. Many of his sculptures remind 
observers of the combines produced by 
Jasper Johns and Robert Rauschenberg 
in the 1950s 

Memories of Astarte. Miré has al- 
ways loathed politics and avoided them 
But as a Spaniard who throughout his 
life has spent most of each year in his 
native land, he was deeply embittered 
over the Spanish Civil War. For five 
months in 1936-37, he labored over 
one canvas, the Still Life with Old 
Shoe, which would, he hoped, be sim- 
ple enough for the humblest Spanish 
peasant to appreciate, His anguish ts 
mirrored in the lines that crisscross the 
face of his 1938 Self-Portrait. “Vd like,” 
he wrote, “to try my hand at sculpture, 
pottery, engraving and, by means of 
painting of another kind, to get in clos- 
er contact with the masses, whom | 
have always kept in mind.” 

In the years since World War II, 
Miro’s partner in realizing these am- 
bitions became Llorens Artigas, a life- 
long friend and master potter. At his 
kilns north of Barcelona, Miro fired 
many ceramics, including the 1958 mu- 
rals that decorate UNESCO's Paris head 
quarters. He is currently working on 
ceramic murals for the Barcelona air- 
port and for a West Berlin broadcast- 
ing center. He is also preparing a post- 
er for the 1972 Olympics, and will 
meet this week with Japanese repre- 
sentatives to discuss a “laugh room” 
for the 1970 World’s Fair at Osaka, 
which he envisions as a place where vis- 
itors can amuse themselves with Mir6é 
ceramic grotesques, a fountain and Miré 
images on Japanese screens 

In the 1960s, Miro has also turned 
to huge bronze totems, cast in molds 
made from found objects, that brood 
like so many legendary rocs amid the 
gardens of the Maeght Foundation. One 
of his most recent sculptures is the mas- 
sive marble Moonbird, who, in Mird’s 
language, is meant to suggest not only 
moon and bird but also woman. Moon- 
bird summons up half-forgotten racial 
memories of fertility-cult objects, al 
tars, Astarte and menhirs. In so doing 
it suggests the deeper roots of Joan 
Miro's art. Through dream symbols and 
childish cartoons, through the very in- 
nocence of his spontaneous line, he po- 
etically evokes the rhythms and the 
harmony of a simpler world. It is a rit- 
ual celebration of the mysterious will 
to create that drove man when he slept 
under the stars, and drives him still 
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SCIENCE 


THE GEYSERS WITH FUMAROLES IN CALIFORNIA 
Power from a leaky crust. 


GEOPHYSICS 


Percolators in the Earth 

While chasing a grizzly bear one day 
in 1847, Explorer-Surveyor William 
Bell Elliott blundered into a canyon 
that looked to him like “the gates of 
Hell.” Huge, spiraling columns of steam 
hissed out of the ground; the earth trem- 
bled beneath his feet. “The Geysers,” 
as he named the hill-rimmed valley 85 
miles north of San Francisco, ts as awe- 
some as ever, But its frightening bursts 
of steam are now being harnessed. The 
canyon is the site of the first com- 
mercial geothermal-power plant in the 
U.S., and the installation has paid off 
so handsomely in eight years of oper 
ation that it has set off a small “steam 
rush” in the Far West. 

As old as the earth itself, natural 
steam is a familiar source of heat and 
power in countries as widely separated 
as Italy, Iceland and New Zealand, The 
renewed interest in the U.S. springs 
from a growing population’s need for 
more electricity, In some areas, geo 
thermal steam offers a cheap, ready- 
made alternative to coal, oil and nu 
clear fuels, and it leaves no pollutants 
in the air. At The Geysers, steam-driv- 
en turbines produce 58,000 kw, of elec 
tricity at a cost 23% below that of 
nearby conventional generating plants: 
in a few years, the area could be pro- 
ducing almost 20 times as much 

Prospecting for Steam. The largest 
and most accessible steam fields are lo 
cated west of the Rockies, where vol 
canic activity has brought molten, lava 
like rock known as magma close to the 
earth’s surface. The 1,500° F. magma 
cither releases its own trapped water as 
steam or, like a gigantic coffee perco 
lator, vaporizes water that has seeped 
down into the earth 

Occasionally steam emerges through 
fissures in the ground called fumaroles 
(from the Latin word = fumariolum, 
meaning smokehole), and the simplest 
way to prospect for this geothermal en- 
ergy is to look for such vaporous leaks 
in the earth’s crust. But in areas where 
the energy remains trapped under 
ground, geologists must use more so 
phisticated techniques. One method em 
ploys infra-red aerial photography 
Since the infra-red film is sensitive to 


heat, geothermal areas are likely to show 
up lighter in the picture. Another meth- 
od measures the earth’s electrical con 
ductivity, which increases with the pres- 
ence of subsurface hot water. To tap 
the subterranean energy, engineers drill 
with standard oil rigs, going down as lit 
tle as 600 ft. or as much as 8,000 ft, 
the depth of the world’s deepest steam 
well at Salton Sea near Brawley, Calif 

The Monster. The job can be dan- 
gerous as well as difficult. At The Gey- 
sers, a new well erupted with such tu- 
rious force that the scalded workmen 
were convinced they had tapped a live 
volcano. To cool it off, they pumped in 
cold water until a nearby stream ran 
dry. Then they tried a concrete plug, 
without success, “The Monster,” as they 
dubbed the well a decade ago, con 
tinues to spout. 

Such unrestrained power holds enor 
mous promise. Engineers estimate that 
by 1980, geothermal energy could be 
generating as much as 10% of the 
total electrical output of the U.S. And 
no matter how much is used, the heat 
is not likely to be used up. Once sci 
entists master the technology, they 
should be able to recirculate condensed 
steam back into the ground, giving vir 


tually unlimited life to wells in states 
as dry as Nevada. Even without such re- 
circulation, Htaly’s 64-year-old Larde 
rello geothermal-power plant near 
Siena, where fumaroles gave Dante 
earthly inspiration for his Inferno. six 


centuries ago, ts still going strong 


CONSERVATION 


Saving the “Man of the Forest” 

Youngsters roll on the ground, tus- 
sling, teasing each other and gleefully 
aping their elders. They climb the trop- 
ical trees with abandon and plunge hap- 
pily into cooling water—holding their 
noses when they dunk, Despite the sim 
ilarities, the equatorial playground, at 
the edge of a 12,000-acre forest pre- 
serve on Borneo is no boys’ camp. It ts 
the Malaysian state of Sabah’s exper 
imental center for the rehabilitation of 
orangutans 

The orangutan—Malay for “man of 
the forest”—is badly in need of a help- 
ing hand. Once these big red-haired pri- 
mutes (an adult male stands about 5 ft. 
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tall, weighs 150 Ibs.) inhabited the jun- 
gles of Borneo and Sumatra by the 
tens of thousands. Today, only 6,000 
or so are left. Spreading farms and log- 
ging operations have driven the sur- 
vivors ever deeper into the rain forest; 
native hunters shoot the mothers and 
carry off the young orangutans for ille 
gal sale to foreign zoos (price: as much 
as $4,000 apiece). To this van- 
ishing Asian cousin of Africa’s gorilla 
and chimpanzee, Sabah state officials 
seizing young orangutans from 
poachers and trying to retrain them for 
the wild 

Civilized Taste. It is no simple mat- 
ter, Like human babies, the orangs are 
prone to disease, require fussy diets 
and demand constant coddling. “They 
pull your ears affectionately,” says Sa- 
bah Conservator of Forests Thomas 
Bayles, “and they go to bed hugging 
each other.” Worse yet, they take all 
too eagerly to the comforts of domes 
tication, quickly develop a fondness for 
such civilized delicacies as salt, pine 
apples and chicken eggs. Despite ef 
forts to toughen them up by letting 
them run loose, the adolescent orangs 
swing down from their treetop nests 
when it rains and sleep in their dry 
cages. 

When they are finally strong enough 
to stray from the clearing occasionally, 
Ranger James Wong and his staff carry 
them deep into the forest, abandoning 
them there along with a day's supply 
of food. But the orangs usually come 
scrambling home shortly after the food 
is gone. A few days later, Wong hauls 
them off again, and sometimes several 
wearying times after that, because the 
orangs stubbornly refuse to give up the 
easy living with their human friends 

Still, Wong's jungle boot camp has 
been a partial success. So far, eight 
“graduates” have not reappeared in 
months; yet some orangs, like a young 
female named Joan, seem unable to 
make up their minds. She mated in the 
wild but came back to have her baby 
Now she wanders in and out of the 
camp with littke Joan clinging to her 
side, enjoying the best of both worlds. 
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WONG AND BABY ORANGS 
The boot after boot camp. 
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Our Chevy Impala is identical to ‘theirs’ 
but Budget Rent-A-Car rents you one 


for $7..meets your plane too! 


In most of our 480 offices, we charge but $6 a day 
and 6¢ a mile for smart Chevelles; $7 a day and 7¢ 
a mile for brand new Impalas. Every car is 
equipped with power steering, radio, automatic 
transmission and proper insurance. Air condi- 
tioning is slightly more. You pay for only the 
gas you use, 

Use our new Tele-Reservation System and save 
up to 40%! Call the Budget Rent-A-Car office 
in your city before you leave and they'll phone 
ahead free to your destination city. Or, just pick 
up a phone and call our office when you land. 
We'll have your Impala waiting for you at the 
curb while you claim your luggage. 

Free Tele-Reservations Coast-to-Coast 
U.S.A., Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, 
Caribbean, British Isles, Europe 
Look for us in the Yellow Pages. 

We honor all major credit cards, 

plus our own. 


“Budget Rent-A-Car 
Corp. of America 
35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 60601 





World's Largest Discount Rent-A-Car System 
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THE SUBURBS 
The Beleaguered Castle 


The house sits like a jester in a 
court of sedate plutocrats. Its chimney 
is rakishly out of plumb. The roof shin- 
gles are a motley mismatch. An at- 
tached garage is nothing but a skeleton 
of stone pillars, and the garden is dom 
inated by a magnificent stand of rag- 
weed. The house shows not its facade 
but its robust posterior to Heathcote 
Road, one of the best addresses in New 
York's. pleasant suburban town of 
Scarsdale. 

The town, in turn, has shown its fist 
Starting back in 1967, the township 
has served Owner Walter K. Pleuthner, 
83, with legal papers ordering him to de- 
molish the house. Local officials believe 
a succession of small fires have dam 
aged the structure so much that it is 
“dangerous and unsafe.” Pleuthner con 
tends that the fires only “mellowed” 
his home’s great oak beams, answers 
each suit with delaying tactics or coun 
tersuit. When officials threatened to 
bulldoze the structure last month, 
Pleuthner’s lawyer won a temporary re 


straining order. Said he: “Scarsdale 
doesn’t like it because it doesn’t har 
monize with the esthetic tastes here 


Scarsdale is a village of conformists.” 

Wealthy Paupers. The house does 
have a few defenders, One of Pleuth- 
ner’s neighbors, Architect Oscar de Bog 
dan, recalls that when the house was 
built in 1922, “it was a terrific show 
place around here—one of the most au- 
thentic replicas of a 16th century Eng- 
lish country manor.” Says Dr. Mar 
garet Archer, another neighbor: “Even 
now, the place looks like a collage. It 
has a crazy charm.” Then she adds wist- 
fully, “Everything else looks the same 
around here.” 

Pleuthner himself is no less eccentric 





PLEUTHNER 
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than his home. Wheezing and bent with 
age, he is nonetheless chipper and de- 
termined as a bright sparrow. A prac- 
ticing architect since 1906, he has some 
50 lavish country residences to his cred- 
it, including his own beleaguered cas- 
tle. Lately he has returned to his sec- 
ond vocation of artist (he exhibited in 
the great 1913 Armory Show in New 
York). Although the fire in 1963 forced 
him to move to a rented apartment, 
the house remains his studio, without 
running water or electricity 

Paintings cover the walls and ceil- 
ings, and still Pleuthner doodles on 
The dial of his bathroom scales shows 
a baby’s face. He answers legal doc- 
uments with pastel scrawls on colored 
construction paper. Recently, and with 
a little embarrassment, his lawyer turned 
the town's official notices over to the 
courts complete with an emblazoned 
DON’T TREAD ON ME and coiled snake 
—Pleuthner's art work and heartfelt re- 
sponse. Cocking his head, he says: “The 
people in Scarsdale may be wealthy, 
but esthetically, they're paupers.” 


DESIGN 
Preparing for the Year 2000 


In the not too distant future, the 
earth will teem with 6 billion inhab- 
itants (v. 3.4 billion today). And if the 
industrial designers’ gloomier prophe- 
cies are correct, the scene is hardly 
worth waiting for. As a warning of 
what the year 2000 might be like, Mi- 
lan’s 14th Triennale of Decorative Arts 
and Industrial Design first shocks its vis- 
itors with a scary picture of a littered 
and dehumanized world. A_ barricade 
of abandoned appliances—TV sets, 
washing machines, dishwashers and re- 
frigerators—bars the entrance to a main 
salon. Dismembered traffic lights blink 
bleakly up a staircase strewn with yes- 


Not a facade, but a posterior. 






Re Bis a 


THE HOUSE ON HEATHCOTE ROAD 








TRANSPARENT AUDIO HELMETS 


Tech-no-lo-gy is the 


terday’s newspapers and the hulk of an 
abandoned car. But there is one note 
of hope. “Tech-no-lo-gy,” proclaims a 
computerized recording in metallic 
monosyllables, “is the sal-va-tion of the 
wo-o-or-ld.” 

Blow Up. Maybe. At any rate, for 
most designers represented at the ex- 
hibit, salvation in the future will re- 
quire finding a few square yards of 
empty space that can be called one’s 
own. How to make the most of cramped 
quarters is the Triennale’s theme, and 
designers from 14 nations have con- 
tributed their solutions. 

The Russians, led by Architect Alex- 
ei Albrasovic Gutnoy, suggest circles 
of communal apartments laid out 
around a recreation center and tiered 
in pueblo fashion so that the roof of 
one apartment would be the garden for 
the apartment above. France’s Quasar 
Khahn (Time, May 10) sets up his new 
inflatable seaside house that stows away 
in two outsize suitcases, can be blown 


# SEAM CALLAWAN 
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KHAHN’S INFLATABLE HOUSE 
sal-va-tion of the wo-o-or-Id 


up with a bicycle pump in 20 minutes 
The house comes equipped with trans- 
parent blow-up beds, chairs, lamps and 
even inflatable sculpture. Cinemas in 
the future, other designers suggest, will 
come with seats shaped like half an egg- 
shell that will allow moviegoers to curl 
up and go to sleep if the feature is too 
dull, For listening in public or at home, 
each music lover will have his indi- 
vidual transparent audio helmet; it will 
fit over the head like a diving bell, 
allow each person to tune in to his se 
lechion without disturbing his neighbor 

Magnetic Pre-Fab. Somewhat more 
to the point is Italian Designer Lo 
renzo Forges Davanzati of Milan, who 
has planned the interior of a “total 
homestead,” a room about 19 ft. by 19 
ft. that he calculates will be the min- 
imum space for survival for a family 
of two in the crowded future. In the cen 
ter of the room, Davanzati places a 
fixed cabinet containing toilet, shower, 
washbasin, air-conditioning unit and 
lighting source, All other furnishings 
are mobile and foldable, allowing the 
remaining space to serve _ triple 
duty as bedroom, dining room and liv 
ing room 

Rome's Joe Colombo carries out the 
same principle by furnishing his tnte- 
rior with blocklike boxes that can be in 
terchanged and attached to each other 
by magnets. Each box in Colombo’s 
“mono-home™ is multipurpose, can 
serve to house a TV or to store kitch- 
en utensils, “A bachelor buys some of 
these pieces for his home,” Colombo ex 
plains. “He marries and he adds more 
pieces; he has children and he adds 
more pieces—it goes upward, sideways, 
inward and downward.” An unexpected 
guest arrives? Easy, says he: “You just 
pull out an extra bed, assemble it, and 
stick it to one of the boxes.” In fact, Co- 
lombo's design may not even be fu- 
turistic any more. An Italian manu- 
facturer plans to put his mono-home 
into production before the end of the 
year. Sale price for a basic one-room 
unit: $1,500. 
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till you move 


Not if you want TIME to arrive 
at your new home the same 
week you do. The fact is it takes 
us four to five weeks to process 
any change of address involv- 
ing a TIME subscription. 

So as soon as you know your 
new address, please use the 
special form on the Letters page 
of any issue. Or clip your mail- 
ing label from the magazine 
cover. Add it and your new 
address (plus date the change 
takes effect) to a postcard. And 
then mail the card to TIME, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine, Time- 
Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 60611. 

That way your subscription 
can move the same week you do, 
bringing you every bit of TIME 
you're entitled to. 
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NEWSPAPERS 


The Aged Worker 

Back in the 1950s, the Daily Worker 
was viewed with alarm and distrust as 
the official organ of the U.S. Com- 
munist Party. Then, as circulation de- 
clined along with party membership, 
the paper dropped “Daily” from its 
litle in 1958 and became a weekly 
Three years later, it began appearing 
twice a week, Last week, after a par- 
ally successful fund-raising campaign, 
it once again turned into a daily with a 
new ttle, Daily World 

lhe shrill polemics are gone, the lay- 
oul is conservative. Compared with the 
psychedelic sheets put out by today’s 
revolutionary-minded kids, the Daily 
World seems almost as prosaic as a 
house organ for some large trade union. 
In its first issues, it reported the first 
New York-Moscow air link, the threat- 
ening steel strike, the tussle over the 
poverty program, An editorial had some 
kind words for the U.S.: °The recent in 
crease in activity in Washington and 
Moscow toward more cordial relations 
should be welcomed by all Americans.” 
And some sharp words for “self-styled 
Leftists who denounce any step toward 
a détente as a “betrayal.’” 

The World has run very littke news 
of the party, which is not making much 
news these days in the U.S. Nor is 
ideology pervasive in all stories. A crit- 
ic took exception to an off-Broadway 
play, The American Pig, which rid- 
icules life in the U.S. “The idea of sat- 
irizing vulgarity by being more vulgar 
backfires,” wrote the critic. “If you mur 
der art—somebody is going to pay for 
it.” In the old days, it would have been 
rank heresy for a Communist to value 
art above social content. 

New Image. Aware that today’s kids 
consider the Communist Party rigid and 
conservative, staffers are trying to 
broaden the paper's appeal, Hence, the 
name change trom Worker to World 
“The term Worker was too exclusive,” 
says Executive Editor Simon Gerson, 
who has been with the paper since 
1931. “We want to reach students and 
white-collar workers as well.” Though 
the Communist Party is the chief back- 
er, the World has picked up support 
from sympathizers who, even if they re- 
ject Communism, share its Opposition 
to racial inequality and the war in Viet 
Nam. 

Despite attempts to recruit nonparty 
youths to work on the paper, it is still 
largely staffed by oldtime party mem 
bers, The readership is similarly middle- 
aged. Blandness seems to be the chief 
weakness of the World, as well as a cer 
tain amateurism, On page 3 of an issue 
last week, a story told how “Dick Greg- 
ory lay gravely ill” in a jail while friends 
feared for his life. On page 8 of the 
same issue was a photograph of Greg- 
ory just after his release from jail with 
the caption: “Dick's back.” But to the 
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GERSON 
Prosaic as a house organ. 


faithful, the Daily World, no tess than 
the Worker before it, remains, as an ed 
torial proclaims, “America’s only Eng- 
lish-language daily newspaper dedicated 
to peace, democracy and socialism,” 


REPORTING 


Should Writers Be Journalists? 

The worst thing a creative writer 
could do, it used to be said, was write 
journalism. By turning out facts to 
please the masses, he would supposedly 
debase his own style. But with so many 
writers, from Truman Capote to Nor 
man Mailer, plunging into journalism, 
Novelist Thomas Fleming (A Cry of 
Whiteness) has taken the opposite view 
A bout of journalism may be good for 
the writer but bad for journalism. 

Because of today’s declining market 
for ficuion, says Fleming in this week's 
New York Times Book Review, writers 
are producing journalism to make a liv- 
ing—an advance over writing hack fic- 
tion or Hollywood scripts. Beyond that, 
journalism enables them to escape from 
their Own introspection, the “feeling of 
feeding on one’s own vitals, of using 
up and then repeating and restringing 
ad nauseam one’s autobiographic ex- 
perience.” Journalism replenishes their 
experiences of the world. 

But their kind of personal journalism 
has tts dangers, warns Fleming. It is 
based on the “more or less tacit con- 
sensus of the intellectual establishment 
that objectivity does not exist. Hence 
the personal comment which attempts 
to do no more than state one man's 
point Of view on a certain patch of ex- 
perience.” “Pure objectivity,” he says, 
is probably an unattainable ideal. “But 
this does not mean that it should be 
abandoned any more than we should 
stop trying to tell each other the truth 
because an awful lot of people in this 
world are liars.” 





CENSORSHIP 
Harsh Days in Spain 


Throughout Francisco Franco's long 
dictatorial rule, Spain’s press has usu- 
ally been kept as docile as his political 
Opposition, Then, two years ago, the 
Generalissimo signaled a change. By 
abolishing some forms of censorship 
and adopting a more relaxed press code, 
his government seemed to be saying 
that it would tolerate freedom of in- 
formation—up to a point. That point 
has now apparently been passed. 

In the past three months, the gov- 
ernment has confiscated the press runs 
of three newspapers, seized the editions 
of four magazines. It has also brought 
criminal charges against seven journal- 
ists and sentenced two others to jail— 
all for violating the purportedly liber- 
alized law. To their chagrin, newsmen 
found that the government could hold 
them or their publications accountable 
for any breach of a vague and all- 
embracing clause that demands respect 
for truth, morality, public order and 
the family honor of all Spaniards. 

In most European countries, even 
some of the Communist bloc, the al- 
leged offenses would be classified as triv- 
ta. The Madrid daily El Alcazar, for 
example, was fined $375 for erroneously 
reporting that a Falangist leader had 
paid a call on Franco. A Barcelona ed- 
itor was given an eight-month prison 
term for publishing a letter that de- 
nounced Catalan nationalism—a letter 
that echoed the government's own 
views. Why, then, was he punished? In 
a nation where veiled irony and subtle 
ridicule have been wielded so often in 
place of open criticism, nervous of- 
ficials may detect calculated mischief- 
making even in some reports that seem 
to follow the official line. 

Loudest Protest. Now 168 journalists 
—nearly a third of Madrid's press corps 
—have sounded the loudest protest yet 
against the regime's renewed _ press 
crackdown. They wrote an angry letter 
to Information Minister Manuel Fraga 
Iribarne, which has not been published 
but which was widely quoted in Ma- 
drid last week. 

What outraged the journalists most 
was the case of the evening paper Ma- 
drid. Its offenses: quoting a French 
scholar’s reference to the disorders at 
the University of Madrid, where stu- 
dents have repeatedly clashed with po- 
lice, and printing a remark by the rec- 
tor of the University of Salamanca 
blaming student unrest on a “political 
vacuum.” Finally, there was a piece by 
Editorial Writer Rafael Calvo Serer. 
Wrongly anticipating the defeat of De 
Gaulle, he had written: “What remains 
clear is the incompatibility of a per- 
sonal and authoritarian government 
within the structures of the industrial so- 
ciety and with the democratic mental- 
ity of our epoch.” Even though Serer 
had referred to another man in another 
country, Franco’s censors felt that the 
cap might fit all too well, and = sus- 
pended Madrid for two months. 
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This amount of dirt can stop a two ton car dead. 


When something goes wrong with your car, 
the last thing you'd blame it on is your PCV valve. 
Right? 

Wrong. Put this little bit of dirt in your PCV 
valve, and your car will probably stall. In fact, you 
might ruin your entire engine. 

So the first thing to find out is, “What's a PCV 
valve?" And next, “How do | keep it clean?” 

A PCV valve is a little valve in your engine. Be- 
fore 1963 it wasn't there. Then a lot of people 
started yelling about air pollution. So car manu- 
facturers put in the PCV valve to help control 
pollution caused by engine combustion. 

But along with the good, came the bad. If this 
little valve got clogged, some major problems re 


sulted —stalling, reduced mileage, and possible 
engine seal damage. 

To help prevent all this, Mobil Gasoline—both 
Premium and Regular—has a Detergent that 
actually unclogs a clogged PCV valve. And keeps 
it clean to help prevent stalling. 

Mobil Detergent Gasoline also cleans other 
vital parts of your engine—your oil screen and 
carburetor. While you drive. 

So next time you're driving, think about that 
little PCV valve. Then think of your car. Then 
think of the air you breathe. It's enough to make 
you stop and maybe think of Mobil. 


Mobil 


Detergent Gasoline 











RELIGION 










SPONGA 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


“What | Wanted as a Person” 

As head of the Maryland Province 
of the Society of Jesus, which extends 
from North Carolina to Ohio, the Very 
Rev. Edward J. Sponga, 50, was, in ef- 
fect, the Jesuit equivalent of a bishop. 
Last week Father Sponga quietly aban- 
doned his vow of celibacy to marry 
Mary Ellen Barrett, 33, a nurse at a 
Roman Catholic hospital in the Phil- 
adelphia suburb of Darby, Pa., and the 
divorced mother of three children, In 
so doing, he became the highest rank- 
ing ecclesiastic of the 350 or so priests 
who have left the Catholic Church in 
the U.S. within the last two years in 
order to wed 

The marriage came as a considerable 
shock to Father Sponga’s fellow Jesu- 
its, none of whom had any clue to 
his intentions. Born in Philadelphia, he 
joined the Jesuits at the age of 17, 
earned a doctorate in philosophy from 
Fordham, and became a strong advo- 
cate of reform within the society. In 
1957 he was named head of the Jesu- 
its’ Woodstock College, where he 
helped develop a brilliant staff of teach- 
ing theologians, which included the late 
Father John Courtney Murray. Three 
years ago, Sponga was named Mary- 
land provincial, supervising 800 priests, 
lay brothers and seminarians 

Sponga first met Mrs. Barrett 
eral years ago, when she came to him 
for spiritual counseling. She was di- 
vorced from her husband last February 
and was granted custody of the chil- 


scev- 


dren. Although automatically excom- 
municated for marrying, he insists that 
he is “still Catholic” in outlook and 


will continue to attend Mass. “I had to 
make a decision between those values I 
had lived as a priest and new values,” 
he says. “It was a question, basically, 
of what I wanted as a person. It’s not 
that I reject the values of the priest- 
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BARRETT 


Seeking, not rejecting. 


hood.” Nor does he reject the value of 
celibacy. “I can see many difficulties,” 
he adds, “if priests tried to operate as 
married men.” 

Another Jesuit priest is about to mar- 
ry. The society announced in New York 
City last week that the Rev. Joseph F. 
Mulligan, 48, former dean of Fordham 
graduate school, had asked to be re- 
leased from his vows in order to marry. 
His fiancée is Patricia Plante, 36, who 
resigned last month as dean of Thomas 
More College, Fordham’s four-year-old 
liberal arts branch for women. Unlike 
Sponga, who simply quit, Mulligan 
adhered strictly to church rules in such 
matters, Three months ago, he request- 
ed a leave of absence from his supe- 





rior. He then, said the Jesuits, “pe- 
titioned Rome through the regular ec- 
clesiastical channels for laicization with 
permission to marry.’ The Vatican has 
yet to make its decision 


THE WORLD COUNCIL 


From the Sacred to the Secular 
The Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches took place in 1961; 
in mood and spirit, 11 might have been 
50 years away from the Fourth As- 
sembly. At New Dethi, World Council 
delegates were still primarily concerned 
with the ecclesiastical and theological 
problems of church union, The march- 
ing orders issued by the Fourth As- 
sembly in Uppsala, which ended last 
week, were primarily secular rather than 
sacred. In a series of concrete, specific 
resolutions, the 700 delegates from 235 
Protestant, Anglican and Orthodox 
churches at the Uppsala meeting called 
upon their fellow Christians to redirect 
their attention to the social, political 
and economic problems facing mankind. 
To a large extent, the worldly ori- 
entation of the messages reflected the 
growing influence of churchmen from 
the “third world” of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America, who are less concerned 
with theological niceties than with com- 
mitting the church to support of the 
poor and the underprivileged. There 
were 32 delegates from developing na- 
tions, for example, on the 105-man com- 
mittee that drafted the document on 
peace and international justice, which 
not only condemned the use of nuclear 
weapons in war but also gave support 
to the idea of selective pacifism. Tra- 
ditionally, Christian moral theology has 
accepted conscientious objection only 
on the all-or-nothing basis of oppo- 
sition to all warfare. Reflecting a new 





DELEGATES ATTENDING HIGH MASS IN UPPSALA CATHEDRAL 
Less concerned with the niceties than with commitment. 
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consensus of pacifists, both religious and 
secular, the council's resolution declared 
that churches should “give spiritual care 
and support to those who object to par- 
ticipation in particular wars they feel 
bound in conscience to oppose.” 
Dangerous Innovation. The measure 
was not passed without.opposition. Gov- 
ernor Harold Le Vander of Minnesota, 
an American Lutheran delegate to the 
council, called selective pacifism “a very 
dangerous innovation.” He argued that 
“the conscience is a quite elastic thing, 
and we may find ourselves endorsing 
people who feel they should stay out 
of a war because they have a family or 
think they have an important job,” 
Third-world delegates also had a large 
hand in shaping the council’s statement 
on world economic and social devel- 
opment, which underscored the gap be- 
tween rich and poor nations. The doc- 
ument declared that it was the “duty” 
of churches in industrialized nations to 
influence their governments on behalf 
of increases in foreign aid and trade 
agreements 
lands. One proposal that is likely to get 
lukewarm response was that individual 
Christians, through voluntary donations, 


favoring underdeveloped | 


give a percentage of their own income | 


to development aid, making up the dif- 
ference between what their governments 
spend on this cause and what they 
should spend. 

Spiritual Ghetto. Even the council's 
statement on renewal in mission had a 
predominantly secular outlook. “Words 
of proclamation,” the statement warned, 
“are doubted when the church’s own 
life fails to embody the marks of the 
new humanity and when it is preoccu- 
pied with its own numerical strength. 


Too many of our discussions are about | 


the internal concerns of our fellowship, 
too many statistical 
about the budget and fluctuations in at- 


forms ask only | 


tendance and not about outreach and | 


service. The Christian community needs 
renewal, lest it become a spiritual ghet- 
to.” The council also suggested that mis- 
sionary activities should “place the 
church alongside the poor, the defense- 
less, the abused, the forgotten.” 

By contrast, the ecclesiastical state- 
ments of the council seemed mild and 
almost irrelevant. The document on 
worship, for example, suggested that 
there should be changes in language, 
vestments and ceremonies tn order to 
make prayer services more intelligible. 
Ecumenically, the council took a major 
step forward by issuing, for the first 
time, an open invitation to the Roman 
Catholic Church to join the World 
Council. Although theologians recognize 
the practical problems that would be in- 
volved if Catholics should become mem- 
bers of the council, churchmen active 
in Christian-unity proposals have long 
considered the — prospect inevitable. 
Hardly an eyebrow was raised when 
Roman Catholic observers at Uppsala 
took Communion, as if it were a mat- 
ter of course, at a Swedish Lutheran 
High Mass. 
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Put your hand on your heart 
and count how many times it beats 
in one minute. 





If it’s over 72, 
here’s something 
to think about. 


A recent article in a leading national 
magazine stated that the average out-of- 
condition person has a heartbeat of over 
72 a minute. 

The article also said that when a man 
is in good condition his heart beats more 
slowly, giving the heart muscles more 
time to rest between contractions. 

What does this all mean? 

Well, as an Air Force doctor recently 
pointed out, if you get off your backside 
and exercise, you may save your heart 
some of those 800 to 1200 extra beats 
you're forcing on it every hour. 

Of all the different exercises this doctor 
recommends, he says that the running 
program is by far the best. 

So where do we at Keds fit in to all this? 

Well, we've come out with a brand new 
Jogging Shoe. (Jogging is simply aclassier 
word for running.) 

This shoe is made on an actual track 
shoe last. 

It's completely cushioned from heel to 
toe—to reduce shock and make jogging 
about as comfortable as it can be. 

It has a crepe rubber sole designed 
specifically for maximum grip (and, by 
the way, for long wear). 

The back of the shoe is constructed to 
prevent your foot from sliding up and 
down, keeping abrasion at an absolute 
minimum. 

And, most important of all, it has a 
very low heel. So that every time you take 
a step, the weight automatically shifts to 
the ball of your foot. (Taking off on the 





ball is less tiring on the foot than any 
other method of running.) 

If you're interested in getting back into 
shape, you can pick up a pair of Keds 
Jogging Shoes in just about any shoe, 
department, or sporting goods store. For 
around nine dollars. 

And as an extra little plus, we're throw- 
ing in a book on jogging written by a 
famous track coach and a heart specialist. 

Incidentally, speaking of heart special- 
ists, We Suggest you see your doctor and 
have a checkup before you start jogging. 
It's pretty strenuous exercise, you know. 
And there are some people with certain 
disorders who should not jog. 


Don’t get the wrong idea 
now. We're not trying to be UNIROYAL 
alarming. Just sensible. 


Pro-Keds Jogging Shoe 





Can a Capital Market Plan 
Save our urban areas? 


A fresh concept is now added 
to the fundamental idea of the 
application of the Marshall 
Plan technique to urban prob- 
lems. It is, that the capital 
markets can play a pivotal role 
in the crucial balance between 
the ghetto areas and Federal 
and State governments. Good- 
body & Co. has always main- 
tained that the investment 
banking industry can play an 
important role to help solve 
the urban crisis. 


In support of this belief, Good- 
body & Co. requested Dr. 
Lawrence S. Ritter, Chairman 
of Department of Finance, 
Graduate School of Business 
Administration of New York 
University, to prepare a study. 
Read this summary of the five 
stages envisioned in the plan. 
Stage One: 
The Federal Government should 
announce that, effective immedi- 
ately, its first-priority goal will be 
the economic and social revitaliza- 
tion of the cities. It should directly 
approach the 20 or 25 largest 
ghetto communities and deal there 
with a recognized collective leader- 
ship which would undertake to 
prepare a realistic statement of lo- 
cal needs, resources and priorities. 


Stage Two: 
Within six months an over-all body 
should be established similar to the 
Marshall Plan’s Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. 
At this stage it would coordinate 
plans, discuss common problems 
and explore opportunities for mu- 
tual self-help. 

Stage Three: 
Local representatives of this body 
should then commence a dialogue 
between each section of the ghetto 


community and the private sector 
of that community. If the proposals 
of the ghetto districts are economic- 
ally viable, and recent affirmations 
of segments of the private sector are 
sincere, many needs can and will 
be met through private initiative. 


Stage Four: 

But no one seriously believes that 
all the ills of our slum areas can be 
cured by actions on the part of the 
private sector alone. Thus Stage 
Four: consultation and negotiation 
between ghetto leadership and mu- 
nicipal and state government. 


Stage Five: 
The final step involves reconven- 
ing the spokesmen for all the areas 
involved in order to: 


1. Assess and quantify what has 
been accomplished thus far, on 
both a firm and on a conditional 
basis. 

2. Continue to explore opportuni- 
ties for mutual] self-help. 


3. Estimate the magnitude of still- 
unfilled residual needs. 


4. Consolidate these residual needs 
into a single integrated package, 


re oe 
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including ordered priorities and 
price tags, for presentation to the 
Federal agency administering the 
program. 


How much would it cost? 


The study considers this complex 
question realistically and at length, 
reviews what the private sector is 
doing and could do, and extrapo- 
lates new ways of municipal financ- 
ing of the heavy burden which will 
fall upon cities and states. It points 
out that, as an investment yielding 
future returns, government and 
private expenditures under Capi- 
tal Market Plan would be at least 
partially recoverable. 


As Everett M. Dirksen said, 
twenty-one years ago, with refer- 
ence to the Marshall Plan: We 
must do it, we must do it now, and 
we must do it right. 


GOODBODY &Co. 


Box 389 
55 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004 
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| GET THAT TERRIBLE FEELING THEY WILL LOSE THE KEY 


TAXES 
What's in the Package 


To tax and to please, said Edmund 
Burke, is no more possible than to love 
and be wise, That aphorism applied in 
the U.S. last week as the 10% federal 
income tax surcharge went into effect 
months of acrimony between the 
and Congress. It had long 
been widely acknowledged that a tax 
increase was necessary to stifle infla 
tion. The White House excepted, agree- 
ment was fairly general that a sizable 
cutback in government spending was 
also in order. A $6 billion cut 
the congressional price for the tax 
bill, and both came to pass 


alter 
President 


was 


The ques- 


tion last week was whether the com 
bination would do what it was meant 
to do 


For 62 million wage earners subject 
to withholding, last week's paychecks re 
flected an extra 10% tax on the tax 
they had already been paying. Because 
the surtax is retroactive to April | for 
individuals, discover at in 
come tax filing that they have to pay 
than has deducted. Those 
who normally receive a refund will find 
the Government check is smaller. Since 

the sur 
1968 will 


some will 


more been 


it will cover only nine months 
tax for the full 
be 7.5%. Corporations get the full treat 
ment. For them, the 
tends back to Jan. 1 

‘A modest and equitable temporary 
income tax is far better, Lyndon 
Johnson last month when he signed the 
surtax bill, “than the cruel and hap- 
hazard tax of rising prices and spi- 
Most concerned 


calendar year 


retroactivity ex 


said 


raling interest rates.” 
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about how the tax-and-spending pack 
age emerged are the President's eco 
What they 
proposed was a tax surcharge only: for 
them, the spending downhold that Con- 


nomic advisers originally 


gress insisted On came as a jolt. The 
combination seemed like a jet pilot ap 
plying full flaps at the same time he 
throttles back. What worries the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers is, first, wheth 
mixture will slow the economy 
too abruptly, and second, whether there 


Is reserve power to be applied in mid- 


er the 


1969 when, projections indicate, the 
economy will need to be revved up 
again. The situation, said Warren Smith 


calls for a 


very sophisticated use of fiscal and mon- 


the CEA’s newest member 


etary policy that has 
never been attempted 
before.” 

Even without a= sur- 


charge, the economy in 
some ways had been ta 
pering off on its own. Re- 
tail sales have leveled off 
since March, and inven 
tories have gone up as a 
result, For the 
quarter of 1968, the 
gross national product 
the sum total of everything produced 
in the U.S.—rose $19.6 billion rather 
than the $20 billion to $22 billion that 
had been estimated. Government econ 
omists, believing that the economy is 
malleable, intend to take it from there 
Once the surtax has cooled off the in 
flationary situation, Washington experts 
intend to heat up the economy again 
Easier Loans. The first area that they 
intend to work in ts housing. Surging 


second 


since the beginning of the year because 
of demand and in spite of higher in 
terest rates, new-home starts slipped in 
May by 16%, fell even further in June 
To make it easier to obtain housing 
moncy and thereby 
ple to buy houses, the 
Bank Board last 
change. The board reduced the required 


liquidity for 


induce More peo 
Home 


week ordered a 


Federal 
Loan 
and loan associa 
tions from 7% to 63% this 
that S& Ls $600 
less in reserves and will have that much 
more to Admin 
istration also hopes that the Federal Re 


savings 
means 
need million 


keep 


lend on homes, The 
serve Board, by jiggering interest rates 
will make mortgages more attractive to 
insurance companies, which have been 
investing money tn long-term bonds that 
better 
No matter 


give yields 

much economists 
slide-rule the economy, many impon- 
remain. One ts the U.S. cor 


and how it will 


how 


derables 
poration respond to 
another swerve in policy. The surtax 
will have some bad effects for com- 
panies: it will cut into corporate profits 
and spending for improve 
ments, At the same time, the new tax 
ought to make some 
tenor of company-union 


decrease 


change in the 
relations. Up 


to now. when labor 
fiercer than usual, the advantage has 
been with labor. With full employment 


and rising prices, unions have been able 


negotiations are 


to negotiate contracts with an average 
increase of 5% or 6% in wages. The 


surtax may change this. Economists es 


timate that one effect will be to in 
crease unemployment from 3.5% of 
the labor force to about 4.5%; this ts be 


cause companies faced with higher taxes 
will recoup by hiring fewer new work 
ers. Downholds on employment, togeth- 
stable prices, will 
unions less of a base to bargain from 

Another imponderable is the consum- 
er: he is presently saving money at the 
high rate of of disposable income 
Economists speculate that, with the tax 
increase, he will reduce saving but con 
tinue to spend. In a study released by 
Commercial Credit Co., University of 
Michigan Professor Paul W. McCracken 
estimated that the average American is 
to spend, should increase 
his buying of durable goods by 8% in 
spite of tax increases 


er with more give 


in a mood 


BRITAIN 


Skirting the Issue 

Also up in the air about taxes last 
week were Britain’s legions of mini 
skirted mods. British sales taxes include 
a 124% levy on purchases of adult 
clothing, but the regulations exempt 
children’s And the thigh-high 
miniskirts fall short of the maxi 24-in 


wear 


GENCY 





MINISKIRTED LONDONER 
Child’s play. 
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waist-to-hem length that is bureaucrat- 
ically considered the beginning of adult 
size. So up to now the mods have had 
to pay no taxes when they bought skirts. 

Aware that it is thus losing pounds 
and pounds of tax money, the gov- 
ernment last week was searching for a 
way to hem in the revenue. It may 
change the regulations so as to start 
the adult size a shorter distance from 
the navel. On that basis the Chelsea 
girls might hike their skirts a few more 
inches. Then, perhaps, the government 
would recover its loss through an in- 
crease in sightseeing tourists 


ANTITRUST 
To Turn a Giant into a Midget 


For more than a year, while the Jus 
tice Department has grown more cau- 
tious about pressing antitrust suits and 
opposing mergers, the Federal Trade 
Commission has become increasingly 
aggressive. Last week, in one of its bold- 
est actions yet, the FTC moved to turn 
a giant into a midget. The commission 
ordered Maremont Corp. of Chicago, a 
leader in the automotive-parts field, with 
sales last year of $186 million, to a 
Washington hearing next month. The 
agency's aim is nothing less than to 
make Maremont sell off 40 companies 
that accounted for about $100 million 
of the total. 

The FTC complaint against Maremont 
covers acquisitions dating all the way 
back to 1953. At that time, Maremont, 
which started 91 years ago as a black- 
smith shop, was one among many small 
companies manufacturing or rebuilding 
replacement parts for automobiles. Pres- 
ident Arnold Maremont, who divides 
his time between the company, art col- 
lecting, lecturing on business at  uni- 
versities and involving himself in Chi- 
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MAREMONT WITH ART COLLECTION 
Man of many parts. 
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cago social welfare programs, decided 
to introduce some size and prestige to 
what was pretty much a grubby, dis- 
organized industry. He brought in 
skilled executives, bought out other 
companies. Today his organization gets 
30% of its revenue from replacement 
parts like mufflers and shock absorbers, 
47% trom selling new or rebuilt parts 
to distributors, another 15% from the 
manufacture and sale in the U.S. and 
60 other countries of textile machinery, 
a field that Maremont moved briskly 
into five years ago. Maremont also gets 
8% of sales from electronic equipment 
and armaments; it is the sole supplier 
of M-60 machine guns for the armed 
services 

Now one of the industry's biggest 
companies, Maremont had intended to 
expand even more, mostly by extend- 
ing its distribution organization from 
the present 17 states. But the FTC 
charges that earlier acquisitions have 
created unfair competition for other 
parts manufacturers because of Mare- 
mont's broadening line of new prod- 
ucts. Moreover, says the complaint, the 
company has “disparate power” and a 
“decisive competitive advantage” in 
parts rebuilding. Because it both makes 
and distributes parts, and because its 
growing distribution network deprives 
competitors of outlets for their own 
products, Maremont in the eyes of the 
bolder FIC is a vertically integrated 
company that clearly violates antitrust 
laws. Maybe so, but one defense Mare- 
mont might make next month is that 
there is still some competition some- 
where, Earnings were off 37% last year, 
and Maremont finished the first quarter 
of the year in the red. 


MERGERS 


For Personal Reasons 

Billionaire Howard Hughes and the 
American Broadcasting Companies, Inc. 
last week ended where they had started 
15 suspenseful days before. Hughes still 
had the kitty of cash he was willing to 
spend to take over ABC, while ABC 
felt itself free again to listen to other 
suitors for merger. 

Hughes's tender offer to buy 2,000,- 
000 shares in the TV-radio network 
and theater chain at $74.25 per share 
was made July | when they traded for 
$58.88. The bundle would have amount- 
ed to 39% of outstanding stock and 
would have presumably led to a shake- 
up of management and operations of 
the company, whose TV network lost 
$17 million last year, ABC management 
fought the takeover bid, asking for a 
court injunction and a hearing by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Short of the Bid. The tender offer ex- 
pired on July 15 at 3 p.m. Not until 
shortly after 1 p.m., when a federal ap- 
pellate court denied ABC’s request for 
an injunction, did shares start pouring 
in. As much as 90% of those offered 
to Hughes were rushed to his Wall 
Street dealer, Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 





OUTBOUND PLANES 
How to throw 


within 14 hours of the deadline. Al- 
together, 1,650,000 shares were counted, 
some 350,000 short of what Hughes 
bid for, Still, they represented 28% of 
ABC common, and would have made 
Howard Hughes ABC’s largest stock- 
holder, 

Had he extended the offer to buy, as 
he had the option to do, he surely 
would have wound up with the full 
2,000,000 shares, Instead, Hughes chose 
to withdraw his offer. His Hughes Tool 
Co. cited ABC management's “inordi- 
nate Opposition” as the cause for giv- 
ing up. More likely, the main reason 
was a very personal one—reclusive 
Howard Hughes's reluctance to show 
himself in public. Back in 1963, he 
gave up his right to manage TWA rath- 
er than make a court appearance. Now, 
at ABC's request, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission — scheduled 
hearings on the takeover and let it be 
known that Hughes’s personal appear- 
ance was a must. 

Top management at ABC was elated 
by the turn of events. Concluded ABC 
President Leonard Goldenson; “Because 
of their confidence and faith in the fu- 
ture of our company, a substantial ma- 
jority of our stockholders elected to 
reject the Hughes tender offer.’ Shares 
of the company closed down by only 
38¢ by the end of the week from a 
high of $67.75 on Tuesday, before the 
news. 

Out from Under. Underpinning 
ABC's optimism was the success of an 
attempt to raise $50 million cash by of- 
fering 25-year convertible debentures 
to stockholders, By the time the offer ex- 
pired July 15, it was nearly 100% sub- 
scribed, Whether this showing reflected 
confidence in the company or the hope 
that Hughes would take over may nev- 
er be known. “In addition to this in- 
fusion of cash,” says ABC Vice Pres- 
ident James C. Hagerty, “we will have 
a saving of $53 million on network op- 
erations this year. This is the first time 
we've been out from under in two 
years.” 

Merger still seems virtually certain: 
the question is when and with whom. 
President Goldenson, who prefers a 
stock swap that would be tax free, had 
already started preliminary talks with 
C.LT. Finance Corp. over the July 4 
weekend. Such talks could now resume. 
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WAITING AT LA GUARDIA 
the book. 


AVIATION 


Slow Flights to Nowhere 

At 6:05 p.m., an Eastern Airlines 
shuttle from Boston to New York rolled 
out onto the runway and waited for 
clearance, At 6:50, it received permis- 
sion to take off. At 7:30, the plane was 
placed in a holding pattern over Hart- 
ford, Conn. At 7:45, it was switched 
into another pattern over Stamford, 
Conn., where it made lazy circles in uni- 
son with several other aircraft. At 8:40, 
the pilot announced that if delayed 
much longer, he might have to refuel 
in Hartford, At 9:05, the plane touched 
down at La Guardia and the passengers 
deplaned, over two hours late. 

Such tie-ups have been the rule rath- 
er than the exception for the last two 
weeks at New York City airports. 
Flights from Europe have had to hold 
over the city for so long that they have 
been forced to go to Gander to refuel. 
Domestic flights from the West Coast 
to New York were placed in holding 
patterns as far away as Denver. One 
Northeast flight, originating from La 
Guardia, had to refuel after waiting on 
the ground for 24 hours, resumed its 
place in line and waited two more hours 
before canceling. In a single day, Mo 
hawk Airlines logged 84 hours of delay. 

Federal Aviation Deputy Adminis- 
trator David D. Thomas laid the blame 
on congestion, Said he: “What has hap- 
pened is that the airports, particularly 
in the New York area, are finally ap 
proaching saturation.” But pilots were 
telling their passengers the straight sto- 
ry: the FAA’s air traffic controllers were 
staging a deliberate slowdown. 

Ten-Hour Shifts. On July 3, the Pro 
fessional Air Traffic Controllers Orga- 
nization, which embraces half the U.S.’s 
14,500 controllers and hires Lawyer 
Pilot F. Lee Bailey as general counsel, 
announced that it would start playing 
everything by the book—a set of rules 
that controllers often ignore. By spac 
ing planes four miles apart instead of 
the usual three, the controllers man- 
aged to slow traffic by 30%. Because 
private planes use up only half a run- 
way, controllers usually allow them to 
land simultaneously with a jet on in- 
tersecting runways, a practice forbidden 
by the FAA. The old rule went back 
into effect. 
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PATCO’s aim was to highlight a short- 
age of controller manpower. Because 
of this dearth, controllers often have 
had to work ten-hour shifts and six- 
day weeks, which can be pretty gru- 
eling when one is juggling 20 planes 
per minute. Typical salaries start at 
$6,321 and stop at $15,828. Jets on 
radar screens show up so indistinctly 
that one controller literally died of 
fright. Says Michael Rock, chairman 
of PATCO: “It seems ridiculous that 
NASA can track a needle and we can’t 
even make out two giant jets if they 
are closer than a mile and a half.” 

As annoying as PATCO’s tactics were, 
they were effective, Last week the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee decided to ex- 
empt the FAA from a civil service bud- 
get cutback and appropriated $15.75 
million in additional funds. That will en- 
able the FAA to staff towers with 2,750 
more controllers. 

PATCO is still not pacified, It claims 
it will keep the pressure on until the air- 
lines move prime-time flights into off- 
hours, a new jetport is agreed upon by 
New York, and new equipment is prom- 
ised by the Federal Government. The 
stall is sending the airlines into tail- 
spins. It costs $10 a minute to keep a 
707 jet in the air, and pilots by con- 
tract cannot fly more than 80 hours 
per month. If the slowdown continues, 
the carriers will run out of pilots and 
the passengers out of patience. 


Flight of Aeroflot 03 


Among the passengers on the Aero- 
flot Ilyushin-62 jetliner that inaugurated 
U.S.-Soviet air service last week was 
Time Correspondent Jerry Hannifin, 
Here is his report: 

Aeroflot teams had worked on the 
122-passenger plane for three weeks. A 
select crew was picked, including Pilot 
Boris Egorov, 48, a veteran who holds 
the rank of Meritorious Flyer of the 
U.S.S.R. There were also four of the 





SOVIET STEWARDESSES 
In that case, wait a couple of hours. 











prettiest—all things being relative 
stewardesses in Aeroflot’s big (248,000 
route miles) system. The stewardesses’ 
first names were Maya, Gay, Lena and 
Natasha. 

The flight began at Moscow's mod- 
ern Sheremetyevo International Air- 
port, where Aeroflot Official Aleksandr 
Besedin briefly spoke of a “new era” 
for the 46-year-old state airline, which 
has round-the-world aspirations. Then 
followed a wonderful Cossack sort of 
rush for the shining blue and white II- 
yushin transport, Pilot Egorov had fin- 
ished his session in Aeroflot’s “pro- 
phylaxis” office, where, as all Aeroflot 
flyers must before every flight, he had 
taken a brief medical and psychiatric ex- 
amination, and was making a_ walk- 
around inspection of the big aircraft. 
The 97 passengers crowded up the 
ramp, where their tickets were care- 
fully scrutinized first by a stewardess, 
then by a Soviet border guard—who, 


for some mysterious reason, turned 
three people back. 
Caviar, Tea or Vodka? At 10:55 


a.m. Moscow time, Egorov fired up his 
four rear-mounted engines. Less than 
20 minutes later we were airborne, 
cruising at 34,000 ft., doing 560 m.p.h. 
The tourist section, frankly, turned out 
to be roomier and more comfortable 
than tourist in most European and some 
American airlines. The six-across foam- 
rubber seats had arms that lifted to pro- 
vide a little extra room; pulling down 
the translucent smoked-plastic window 
shades was like putting on dark glasses 
Soon after takeoff, the stewardesses 
came down with  refreshments—tea 
from a family-sized aluminum pot, fruit 
juices, mineral water and, of course, 
vodka, Because it was an inaugural 
flight, there were quantities of red and 
black caviar, commemorative bronze 
medallions and favors—Dior's Dioris- 
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PILOT EGOROV AFTER LANDING 
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simo for the ladies, Eau Sauvage for 
the men. 

There were, to be sure, a few over- 
sights. Somebody forgot to put life jack- 
ets in the neatly stenciled “life jeiket” 
containers under each seat. Other reg- 
ulations were stretched in the happy ex- 
citement. As the plane whizzed toward 
Greenland, some passengers were in- 
vited up to the roomy cockpit, which 
looked familiar except for the Cyrillic 
script on the dials, and allowed to take 
pictures (which is forbidden over Rus- 
Sta proper). 

Somehow, Some Way. After 11 hrs. 
and 40 min., including a stop at Mon- 
treal, a stewardess announced that we 
had arrived over New York on time, 





AGRICULTURE 


Men v. Mice 

Banking and diving on orders from 
radio-equipped spotters on the ground, 
six planes flew pass after deadly pass 
over the lush, green terrain. Were they 
flushing out Viet Cong? Hardly. The 
enemy, darting around some 7,000 sea- 
side acres of Monterey County, south 
of San Francisco, was Microtus ca!- 
ifornicus, a grey, nocturnal field mouse 
that measures no more than 4 in. from 
tip to quivering tail, yet threatens most 
of the nation’s artichoke crop. 
To the farmers in “the Artichoke 
Capital of the World,” where 90% of 
the nation’s supply is grown, the mice 
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ARTICHOKE & ENEMY 
Bombs for the beastly beasties. 


and everyone buckled up for landing. 
Over the cockpit radio, however, Ken- 
nedy control was explaining that there 
were serious traffic delays (because of 
the tower workers’ slowdown), Pilot 
Egorov also was told that his flight 
could be given priority for an almost im- 
mediate landing. He politely declined, 
radioing that “Aeroflot Zero Three will 
go in turn like the rest.” In that case, 
said control, our plane’s turn would 
come in two hours. 

We waited an hour and 35 minutes 
while Egorov made precise turns in the 
bright sky until finally somehow, some 
way, somebody down there mercifully 
did something to get us out of the jam. 
Landing orders crackled over the ra- 
dio. Heaving at the controls—Soviet 
planes have no power boost—Egorov 
swung out of the holding pattern, 
popped his dive brakes, flattened out 
and bored strarght for J.F.K. We flat- 
hatted over Long Island, made a sharp 
turn to a litthe-used runway and touched 
down at about 220 m.p.h.—much fast- 
er than the Boeing 707’s 175-m.p.h. 
landing speed—and as smooth as butter. 
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are a disaster. Blessed with sandy soil 
and cool, sun-shading ocean fog, In 
which the temperamental artichoke 
thrives, the country’s annual crop nor- 
mally exceeds 35,000 tons, But no long 
er. Downpours in the spring of 1967 left 
the normally quiescent beasties with lit- 
tle to do but hole up and _ breed; 
droughts this year then forced the hun- 
gry hordes of rodents onto the well- 
tended artichoke fields. Thus the Mon- 
terey farmers are losing up to 50% or 
more of their crops. 

Some farmers have found as many 
as 30 mice nibbling at the roots and 
lower stems of one plant, which bears 
40 to SO artichokes. With an average 
of four mice per plant, the mouse pop- 
ulation runs to well over 2,000 per 
acre. Fighting back against such hun- 
gry hordes, the farmers have resorted 
to aerial “bombing” of the fields with 
oats coated with a poison (zinc phos- 
phide) that is strong enough to kill 
mice, too mild to hurt other wildlife. 
In one “Kill Mouse Day” last week, 
planes swooped down and dropped 
46,000 Ibs, of poisoned oats, which left 





countless casualties on the surface, oth- 
ers in their burrows. 
“If we don't do anything about the 


mice now,” explains Farmer Natale 
Bracco, whose 450 ravaged acres look 
like they have been trampled by a herd 
of clumsy cows, “this summer's loss 
would be peanuts.” It surely is any- 
thing but peanuts to artichoke eaters: 
because of the shortage caused by the 
mouse raid, the wholesale price of ar- 
tichokes recently jumped from $2.50 
per 20-Ib. box to $5. 


EARNINGS 


The First Half 

Going into the second half of 1968, 
the Commerce Department last week re- 
ported that in the first six months of 
the year, the U.S. economy grew at a 
real rate (i.e., not including inflation) 
of 5%. In the second quarter, the na- 
tion’s output of goods and services in- 
creased by $19.6 billion, which was 
only a shade under the first quarter's 
record $20.2 billion. Corporate profits 
more than kept up the brisk pace. 
Among the early reports: 
> IBM added up a record-setting quar- 
ter, with profits of $213 million, 46% 
above the same period last year. That 
brought first-half earnings to $386 mil- 
lion, more than double what the com- 
pany was clearing in a full year as 
recently as 1963. Part of the strong 
surge comes from the fact that the com- 
pany has increased outright sales (as op- 
posed to leasing) of its computers. 
Chairman Thomas J. Watson, in a mon- 
umental piece of understatement, said 
“our long-term prospects continue to 
be very good.” 
> Chrysler, smallest of the Big Three, 
has been enjoying the industry's biggest 
auto-sales increase, and had earnings to 
match, At a record $84.5 million, its sec- 
ond-quarter earnings were nearly dou- 
ble those of the 1967 quarter. Rela- 
tively untroubled by the strikes that hit 
its bigger rivals, and propelled by hot 
sales of Plymouth Fury and Dodge Cor- 
onet, the company ts on the way to its 
biggest year. 
> Du Pont, the nation’s biggest chem- 
ical manufacturer, increased its profits 
over the same period last year by 28% 
to $96 million. It seemed to be a sign 
that the company, after three years in 
the doldrums, is in for some better sail- 
ing in the near future. 
> Allis-Chalmers, the big Wisconsin- 
based manufacturer, has yet to solve 
the nagging profit problems that have 
made it a tantalizing, if so far highly elu- 
sive, takeover prospect (latest suitor: 
Gulf & Western). In the first half of 
1968, profits fell 44% from last year’s 
first half (also poor) to a bare $4.6 mil- 
lion on sales of $416 million. Said the 
company’s beleaguered boss, Robert L. 
Stevenson: “Steps are being taken.” 
> Colgate-Palmolive achieved record 
sales ($275 million) and earnings that, 
at $9.3 million, were 8% above last 
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year’s quarter, Significantly, for a com- 
pany that pulls in 55% of its profits 
abroad, most of the current. increase 
was earned at home, where massively 
advertised new products such as Ultra 
Brite toothpaste (“gives your mouth sex 
appeal”) have been shining successes. 

> Xerox, which turns out yearly profit 
records with the regularity of its own 
copiers, seems well on its way to its 
16th straight mark. For the second quar- 
ter, earnings came to $28 million—a 
full 22% over the $23 million of the 
first quarter. All Chairman C. Peter Mc- 
Clough has to do now is to live up to 
his promise, made ten weeks ago when 
he became Chief Executive officer, to 
“keep her growing.” 

>» R. J. Reynolds, which has three of 
the best-selling cigarette brands (Camels, 
Winston and Salem). posted record sales 
($495 million) and carnings ($36.4 mil- 
lion) last quarter. Stull, profits were not 
much more than a millimeter above 
the same quarter in 1967 ($35.8 mil- 
lion) and, notably, much of the in- 
crease was earned in the company’s 
nontobacco business (including Chun 
King foods, Vermont Maid syrups). 

>» RCA President Robert W. Sarnoff ex- 
pects his company to have its seventh 
Straight record year. Second-quarter 
earnings rose by 13% over the same pe- 
riod last year to $24.8 million. The com- 
pany'’s NBC subsidiary, which will face 
costly convention programming § later 
on in the year, was the star of the 
show, along with strong color TV-set 
sales. 

> First National City Bank, profiting 
like its rivals from the April rise in in- 
terest rates and the general fast pace of 
business, earned $29 million, or 8.6% 
more than in the same quarter last 
year. Along the way, it managed to 
edge out archrival Chase Manhattan in 
assets ($18.15 billion v. $18.09 billion) 
for the first time, now ranks second 
only to San Francisco-based Bank of 
America ($21.86 billion). 


DEVELOPMENT 
Trading Up Nantucket 


Not long after Ahab navigated the 
Pequod out of Nantucket, Mass., in 
search of Moby Dick, the economy of 
the small island off Cape Cod began to 
stagnate. With the whalers gone, the 
population dropped from 17,000 to 
3,500 and construction stopped alto- 
gether, so that today 60% of the hous- 
es pre-date 1840, and only the scallop 
industry survives, grossing = about 
$200,000 a year. 

Tourism is another matter. Nantucket 
has become a favorite summer resort 
and tourist attraction. The population 
jumps to 16,000 in July and August; 
last summer 200,000 sightseers overran 
its quaint cobblestone streets and lolled 
on its beaches, Salty natives sneer that 
one-day visitors “come with a five-dol- 
lar bill and a dirty shirt and change nei- 
ther.” Nevertheless, local businessmen 
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gladly pocket the $20 million a year 
spent annually on bus trips, postcards 
and clam chowder. In fact, the tourist 
trade is growing so rapidly that many 
“off-islanders,” the regular summer res- 
idents, are concerned lest their historic 
hideaway lose its charm. 

Walter Beinecke Jr.. 50, heir to a siz- 
able chunk of his family’s Sperry & 
Hutchison Green Stamp fortune and a 
successful real estate developer and cat- 
tle rancher in his own right, thinks he 
has a solution for old Nantucket’s peo- 
ple problems. Beinecke'’s idea is to 
“trade up” the island by finding fewer 
people who will spend more money. “In- 
stead of selling six postcards and two 
hot dogs,” he says, “you have to sell a 


restoring and maintaining historic build- 
ings. Along with other off-islanders, he 
has also bought up undeveloped land 
for conservation, Basically, he explains. 
he is trying to preserve the island as it 
used to be. 

Through a trust set up in 1957, he 
has poured millions into restoring 
churches, houses and landmarks. One 
of the oldest churches on the island 
has been missing its steeple since it 
blew away in a hurricane a hundred 
years ago. Beinecke has had a replica 
of the original steeple made in Boston, 
and next month will fly it over and in- 
stall it by helicopter. 

Understandably, Beinecke’s growing 
monopoly has disturbed islanders and 
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BEINECKE & NEW BUILDINGS ON NANTUCKET WHARF 
Money, though, is not the main motive. 


hotel room and a couple of sports 
coats.” 

Fewer Passengers. To trade up, 
“Bud” Beinecke has been buying up 
To attract yachtsmen, he and a Nan- 
tucket partner have bought out most of 
the deteriorated wharf front and con- 
structed a large shopping center and ma- 
rina complex that has tripled the num- 
ber of yacht berths. To keep some ol 
the penny-ante trippers away, he has re- 
fused to renew the lease on his docks 
for one of the excursion steamers out 
of Hyannis and demanded that the oth- 
er carry fewer passengers at higher rates. 
To upgrade the main-street shopping 
area, he has bought up 80% of the com 
mercial acreage in town, elbowed out 
marginal enterprises and replaced them 
with tony shops selling needlepoint and 
native-woven material. 

Beinecke, who spent his first summer 
on Nantucket at the age of two, ex- 
pects his commercial interests to turn a 
profit eventually—but money is not his 
main motive. He plans to turn his com- 
mercial holdings over to a foundation 
that will spend at least half the income 


off-islanders alike. He now owns all or 
part of five inns, two of the three fuel 
outlets and most of the shops. Last sum- 
mer irate residents wore buttons de- 
claring “No Man Is an Island” and 
“Ban the B.” Native businessmen com- 
plain that he has doubled their rent 
and driven the price of land out of 
reach, while summer residents lament 
the canned “ye olde” atmosphere of Bet- 
necke’s fake gas lamps and candle-dip 
ping shops. 

Stull, most islanders admit that Bei- 
necke’s development, even if executed 
somewhat imperiously, is far superior 
to anything a quick-buck developer 
would put up. Says Philip Read, who 
runs Beinecke’s Jared Coffin House and 
has been around long enough to be con- 
sidered an “islander”; “If Nantucket be- 
comes a little sophisticated, a little high- 
priced, then I think it’s all right. If it 
becomes a Coney Island, [| think it’s 
dead.” 

The S & H heir could not agree 
more, which is why he is “trading up” 
the island from those who save Green 
Stamps to those who do not have to. 
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DAR ES SALAAM CAMPUS 
Escape from the colonial heritage. 


EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES 


Ivory Towers in Africa 

Students in flowing black gowns 
stride about the shaded courtyards. 
White-thatched dons suck on their briars 
during tutorials on Greek philosophy. 
Oxford or Cambridge? In fact, the scene 
is black Africa, where not far from the 
manicured quadrangles natives still live 
in baked mud huts. Relics from the 
years of empire, Africa's 26 colonial- 
rooted universities (total enrollment: 
45,000) have survived independence un- 
prepared and incapable of dealing with 
the problems of the continent, where 
the illiteracy rate is 70% and still rising. 

Cricket and Rugby. Europeans 
founded black African colleges on the 
premise that natives ought to be first 
Westernized, then educated, Despite the 
fact that political leaders fulminate 
against the West and neocolonialism, 
the universities’ goal remains the same. 
In Uganda (pop. 6,845,000), where per 
capita income is $8 a year, students at 
Makerere University College attend Ox- 
ford-style “Old Boy” dances, eat in for- 
mal dining halls, and join in such rous 
ing un-African activities as squash, 
cricket and rugby. Nowhere on the cam- 
pus is there evidence of Africa’s rich 
musical, artistic and folk heritage. 

Curriculums are equally misdirected. 
Instead of offering nation-building 
courses in economics and agriculture, 
Makerere emphasizes such traditional 
Western disciplines as ethical philos- 
ophy and Greek. Although Uganda has 
a dozen tribal dialects, and the pre- 
dominant tongue is Luganda, the only 
modern language taught at Makerere is 
English. “This place is a country club,” 
says one disillusioned Makerere pro- 
fessor, “It is an anomaly in modern, in- 
dependent Africa.” 

In a country with a crying need for 
technicians, Makerere is turning out 
more philosophers than engineers. Ed- 
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ucators of all kinds are in short supply, 
but nearly half of the Makerere grad- 
uates who have been trained to be teach- 
ers refuse to enter the classroom, in- 
stead try to join the already ample 
civil service. In a country where only 
five in more than 1,000 youths attend 
college, quantity would seem to be as 
important as quality, but Makerere 
maintains a luxurious 8-to-] student-fac- 
ulty ratio. Uganda's President Milton 
Obote, a Makerere graduate, has ac- 
cused the university of being “unin- 
volved with the needs of our society.” 
The situation is worse in French- 
speaking West Africa. In all nine coun- 
tries (pop. 26 million), there are only 
two universities, Senegal’s University 
of Dakar, and the Ivory Coast’s Uni- 
versity of Abidjan, together enrolling 
fewer than 3,000. students. Though 
Senegal’s economy is almost completely 
grounded on farming, there is no school 
of agriculture at the brightly flowered, 
Dakar campus. In the Congo (Léopold- 
ville), the University of Lovanium 
proudly displays one of Africa’s few nu- 
clear reactors. As a result, it has doz- 
ens of black students solving mysteries 
of nuclear physics, only a handful learn- 
ing engineering and medicine. Lova- 
nium’s classics-oriented curriculum ts 
based on that of its parent school, Lou- 
vain of Belgium; thus first-year stu- 
dents plug away at medieval French, 
studying Le Chanson de Roland. 
Special Problems. At least one Atf- 
rican university is actively trying to es- 
cape from its colonial heritage: Tan- 
zania’s modernistic University College 
at Dar es Salaam, which along with 
Uganda's Makerere and Kenya's Nai- 
robi forms the tripartite University of 
East Africa. Scrapping history corrses 
that placed Britain at the hub of the unt- 
verse, Dar now requires entering stu- 
dents to take a course titled “Intro- 
duction to African Development Prob- 
lems.” Courses in classical political 


thought have given way to management 
administration. Microbiology aims at 
some special problems of Africa—food 
spoilage and water pollution. 

The situation at the universities is 
particularly odd, since Africa's political 
leaders keep denouncing neocolonialism 
and demanding Africanization. Inertia 
is a major barrier to improvements. 
Most administrators and teachers are 
products of colonial-era training, and 
share with many of their students a con- 
viction that any Africanization is a step 
into the past. Among the few national 
leaders who pushed for reform was 
Ghana’s ex-President Kwame Nkrumah. 
who established an Institute of African 
Studies at the university after severing 
all ties with the University of London, 
In French-speaking black Africa, where 
early missionaries had rigidly empha- 
sized European thought, nationalist 
leaders have been unable to recruit 
enough Africa-minded teachers or enact 
reform for fear of endangering the flow 
of supporting funds from France, often 
specifically earmarked for Western-de- 
signed programs. 

Nonetheless. Africans outside the sys- 
tem see change as inevitable. One pro- 
posal is that countries should tempo- 
rarily forsake universities, instead con- 
centrate on building trade or vocation- 
al schools. Such an approach, while 
damaging to national pride, might well 
be the only way of producing the ex- 
pertise necessary to develop an agrar- 
ian society, “We must rethink the value 
of education,” concedes one Tanzanian 
official. “We may eventually find that 
mass liberal education is detrimental to 
the goals of our country.” 


DELINQUENTS 
Huck Finn, J.D. 


The roofed-over raft spent a leisure- 
ly month making its way down the Mis- 
sissippi from Minneapolis to St. Louis, 
manned by 14 teen-age boys and three 
congenial supervisors. It hardly seemed 
probable that on such an idyllic sum- 
mer expedition, the boys were there 
only because a court said they had to 
be. But that was indeed the case. All 
14 were juvenile delinquents—two- and 
three-time offenders from chronic 
truants to an armed robber. 

Normally such case-hardened kids 
would probably be slapped in a ju- 
venile reform school. Instead, these were 
committed by Minneapolis judges to an 
imaginative program conceived ten 
years ago by Paul Keve, then director 
of court services for the Minneapolis 
area, now Minnesota’s commissioner of 
corrections, Keve'’s basic concept was 
that a person cannot be taught to live 
in society if he is removed from nor- 
mal social situations. So Keve devised 
a program for a small group of young 
offenders who stay at home and in 
school on weekdays, and on Friday af- 
ternoons are delivered by bus to a near- 
by country cabin, where they must 
spend the weekend together. There they 
play ball and hike under careful su- 
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pervision by a staff more interested in 
rehabilitation than in punishment. Ev- 
ery night there are group discussions 
of problems at school or at home. Each 
year the high point of the program is 
the raft trip 

Huffin' Butts. Last week the eighth 
trip landed in St. Louis. Some of the 
kids conceded that it was a success—al 
though one insisted that he would rath- 
er have stayed home “huffin’ butts and 
goin’ to parties.” But they had learned 
the advantages of cooperation and 
shared work. Each night the boys helped 
to dig the latrine or cook the chow: ev 
eryone put up tents. The kids did most 
of the planning too—wrote for per 
mission to use recreational facilities, es- 
tumated provisions, got clothes ready 
On the trip, there were warm recep 
tions in river towns by the mayor or a 
police escort—a welcome change from 
being rousted by police back home 

Most common complaint of the trav- 
clers is that the trips are too long. But 
Probation Officer David Cook, director 
of the program, points out that it is 
only during the final week or two that 
real unity develops. “The raft is perfect 
for group therapy,” he says. “You can 
control almost all the pressures on the 
After the only incident of trou 
ble on the latest journey—some swear 
ing ina Y.M.C.A.—the guilty boy was 
made to feel so unhappy about letting 
his buddies down that he punished him- 
self by standing alone for an hour in 
the corner of the raft 

Longer-term results are more diffi 
After release, program 


boys.” 


cult to gauge 


members commit far fewer offenses 
than others. But Cook admits that 
“sometimes we can only cut down the 
type or frequency of crime.” In any 


case, he has high hopes for the current 
group, will recommend that half be 


taken out of the program immediately 
and given full freedom 





CAMPING ON RAFT TRIP 
Learn to live by living. 
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DANCE 


Rediscovered Promise 

After nearly 30 years of artistic doubt 
and indecision, the American Ballet 
Theater seems to have rediscovered it 
self. Currently appearing at Lincoln 
Centers Metropolitan Opera House, 
Ballet Theater offers a program of care 
fully reconstructed classics with a sprin 
kling of modern works 

That. in effect. was the goal set for 
the company in 1940 by its founder, Ar- 
chitect Richard Pleasant. Since then, 
however, Ballet Theater has all too fre 
quently strayed off on a series of unre- 
warding paths. After Pleasant entered 
the U.S. Army during World War II, 
the company came under the direction 
of Impresario Sol Hurok, who attempt 
ed to re-create it as a new “Ballet 
Russe,” with an endless parade of show- 
boating guest stars. In the mid-’50s, Bal- 
let Theater embarked on a dreary suc- 
cession of new dances, most of which 
were forgotten when the curtain came 
down. In addition to continual con 
fusion Over artistic direction, Ballet The- 
ater suffered from crippling financial 
difficulties. The company has never had 
a permanent home 

Enhancing the Text. Three years ago, 
Ballet ‘Theater's directors decided to 20 
back to its original goals. Two of the 
company’s finest productions have been 
restaged by Britain’s David Blair, a one- 
time principal dancer with the Royal 
Ballet, who brings to the classics an 
eye for dramatic consistency. “I don't 
think that it’s very interesting or log 
ical to have half a dozen people all 
Standing around doing the same thing 
when they are supposedly individuals,” 
he says. “We keep the choreography as 
it has come down to us, but we change 
the staging to set it off properly. It’s 
like directing a play: you keep the text 
but find new ways to enhance it.” 

Blair's blend of precision and poetry 
is Clearly apparent in his restaging of Gi- 
selle, the tragedy of a lovelorn Rhine- 
land village maiden betrayed by a slum 
ming nobleman. In other versions, Gi 
‘elle frequently seemed to be a com 
pendium of everything that is unreal 
and artificial about the art. As danced 
by Ballet Theater, this 19th century clas- 
sic had a touch more of naturalism 
than never-never; the lead roles were 
pertormed with relaxed grace by Carla 
Fracci, on loan from the La Scala 
Opera Ballet, and Denmark's Erik 
Bruhn, still the supreme stylist among 
the world’s male dancers 

Equally impressive was Blair's Swan 
Lake, which had its Ballet Theater pre 
miére in 1967. After a year of living 
with the production, the company is 
able to bring to a performance some 
thing far more rare than mechanical 
perfection: aristocratic authority. And 
Ballet Theater fortunately possesses at 
least one ballerina with the promise of 


becoming an outstanding swan queen 
21-year-old Cynthia Gregory 

Reflex Imitation. A new-old ballet. 
Pulcinella| Variations, by Michael 
Smuin, is an energetic gambol inspired 
by Stravinsky's 1920 orchestration of 
themes by the 18th century Italian mas- 
ter Pergolesi. The drive of the Stra- 
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FRACCI & BRUHN IN “GISELLE” 
Blend of precision and poetry. 


vinsky score was matched only on oc- 
casion by the choreography. Smuin 
caught the spirit of parody in the mu- 
sic with a few hilarious images—one ep- 
isode displayed a reclining girl being 
propelled across stage on an undulating 
carpet of men, All too often, however, 
the dancing appeared to be an imi 
tation of Balanchine in his spikier mo 
ments, The company’s choreography 
was better represented by revivals of 
Anthony Tudor’s Pillar of Fire, Eliot 
Feld’s saucy Harbinger and Harald Lan 
der’s athletically precise Etudes 

By 1970, the American Ballet The 
ater hopes to be installed as the res 
ident company of the Kennedy Center 
in Washington, D.C. But, warns Co-Di 
rector Lucia Chase, “we still have to 
get across 1969 to 1970"—meaning that 
the company’s financial future is. still 
precarious. There is no question that 
Ballet Theater deserves to survive. While 
the company lacks the top layer of su- 
perstars that the New York City Ballet 
has in profusion, or the meshed pre 
cision of the Harkness Ballet Corps, it 
has an outstanding group of middle 
rank dancers who are just beginning to 
display their potential for solo roles 
By returning to its original ambitions, 
American Ballet Theater may be on 
the verge of becoming what it has al- 
ways wanted to be: one of the world’s 
great dance companies 
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THE LAW 





JURIES 
Redirected Verdict 


When a collapsing staircase left him 
with a broken leg, a Boston furniture 
mover sued the owner of the building 
for $35,000. After each side presented 
its case, the attorney for the building 
owner complained that the moving man 
had come nowhere near justifying his 
claim. Superior Court Judge Reuben 
Lurie agreed, and he upheld a motion 
asking for a directed verdict in favor 
of the defendant. Under Massachusetts 
law, there was only one formality left. 
The clerk intoned: “Mr. Foreman and 
members of the jury, hearken to your 


tablished the right to differ with the 
judge without incurring punishment. 

By the time the newly independent 
U.S. began shaping its own law, an- 
other form of directed verdict, called a 
demurrer to the evidence, was in vogue 
Before presenting his own evidence, a 
defendant could move that the plaintiff 
had failed to make a case. In some ju 
risdictions, it was a dangerous gamble 
If the judge disagreed, the trial was 
the defendant lost without telling 
Such a harsh penalty has 
now largely died out 

Yeasty Independence. Today's di- 
rected verdict is usually a response to 
a request from the defendant. Before 


over 
his story. 


ULVER PICTURES 





JURY AT WILLIAM PENN'S TRIAL (1670) 
Glory in the lawlessness. 


verdict, The jury finds for the defen- 
dant by order of the court. So say 
you, Mr. Foreman? So say you all, 
members of the jury?” To everyone's as- 
tonishment, Juror Claude Solana said, 
“No, not me!” 

Dangerous Gamble. Jurors are not 
expected to buck directed verdicts. But 
in days gone by, they took more of a 
risk than did Solana. In 16th century 
England, the remote ancestor of to 
day's directed verdict was called a writ 
of attaint; under it a judge could re 
fuse to accept any jury verdict he did 
not like, no matter what the evidence 
A new trial was then held, with a larg- 


er jury. If the new jury agreed with 
the judge, the original jurors could 
“themselves be imprisoned and their 


wives and children thrust out of doors.” 
That highhanded custom ended in 
1670, when Edward Bushell and his fel- 
low London jurors stubbornly refused 
to find Quakers William Penn and Wil- 
liam Mead guilty of preaching to an un 
lawful assembly. The jurors were jailed, 
but at their subsequent trial they es 
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heeding such a request, a judge will cus 
tomarily consider all the evidence fa 
vorable to the plaintiff, disregard all 
evidence to the contrary, and decide 
that even under those circumstances, 
no reasonable man could find for the 
plaintiff. Even if the dispute is so one- 
sided that it amounts to “the word of a 
busload of bishops against the word ol 
the town drunk,” says Harvard Law 
Professor Richard Field, the question 
must go lo a jury 

But when a verdict is directed by a 
judge, what to do about a dissenting 
juror like Boston’s Claude Solana? His 
totally unexpected protest tempted 
Judge Lurie to hold him in contempt 
of court. But as Thomas Lambert of 
the American Trial Lawyers Association 
notes, “the glory of the jury ts its beau 
tiful represents “the 
yeasty independence of the average man 
over officialdom.” Perhaps mindful ot 
such thoughts, Judge Lurie decided to 
give Solana the benefit of his doubt 
He declared a mistrial and will start all 
over again with a new jury. 


lawlessness.” It 


MILITARY LAW 
What Is a War? 


Is the U.S. technically at war in 
Viet Nam? The question has been raised 
frequently in courts of law; just as fre- 
quently the courts have sidestepped the 
issue. Now the Court of Military Ap- 
peals—three civilian judges appointed 
by the President—has faced the prob- 
lem squarely. In a decision reviewable 
only by the Supreme Court, it has 
ruled that the U.S. is definitely at war. 

The question arose in the case of 
Army SP4 Clayton Anderson, a 14- 
year veteran who went AWOL while sta- 
tioned at Fort Polk, La., in November 
1964. Anderson turned himself in on 
February 10, 1967, and was eventually 
found guilty of “unauthorized absence.” 
But under the Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice, the statute of limitations 
for prosecution of an unauthorized ab- 
sence is two years—except “in time of 
war.” Congress, said Anderson's law- 
yers, has yet to declare war. The peace- 
time statute of limitations had run out 
before their client was tried, Therefore 
he should be freed 

The Fact Remains. All three judges 
disagreed—and each had different rea- 
sons. Chief Judge Robert E. Quinn was 
satisfied that the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution, passed by Congress in August 
1964, was equivalent to a declaration 
of war. “The language,” he said, “clear- 
ly indicates that Congress recognized 
and declared that the Gulf of Tonkin at- 
tack precipitated a state of armed con- 
flict.” Judge Paul J. Kilday did not 
think the Tonkin resolution constituted 
a declaration of war, but he did think 
that “abundant authority exists to make 
clear that a condition of war between 
states may exist without a formal dec- 
laration.” For precedents, he began back 
in 1800 when Supreme Court Justice 
Bushrod Washington (nephew to 
George) held that some minor naval 
skirmishing between France and the 
U.S. amounted to a state of war 

The third judge, Homer Ferguson, 
thought the Tonkin resolution totally 
beside the point. “Regardless of the res- 
olution,” he said, “the fact remains that 
we are at war.” It is enough to know 
that hundreds of thousands of U.S, ser- 
vicemen are in combat in Viet Nam. 
Just how many G.I.s make a war he 
did not say. Presumably, the number in 
1964, when Anderson committed his 
crime, was more than enough 

Life to Death. Whatever their varied 
reasons, the judges’ unequivocal conclu- 
sion affects far more military men than 
SP4 Anderson. For military = law 
changes in time of war. The maximum 
penalty for desertion, for example, 
rises from life imprisonment to death. 
Assaulting or disobeying a superior also 
becomes punishable by death. While 
the Anderson decision applies only to 
military courts, its effective marshaling 
of precedents is likely to persuade the ci- 
vilian courts to agree that the U.S. ts in- 
deed in a war—even if Congress never 
does get around to declaring one. 
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DR. RICHARD R. HARVILL, President, University of Arizona, Tucson 





“One word | never apply to education, 
or to life insurance, is expense.” 


“Dollars invested in education and in life insurance yield 


the most generous returns. () Education provides wisdom, 


as well as expanded earning capacity. Life insurance gives 


a man financial security for his family, plus 
growing cash reserves for emergencies and 
retirement needs. (1) Learning early to see 
both life insurance and education as in- 
vestments is to learn a profitable lesson.” 
[) Your money does more for you at NML 
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—Northwestern Mutual Life. With good reason. Cash values 
grow fast. The dividend rate has gone up steadily. There 
have been increases 13 times in 16 years. NML operating 


expenses are low. They run about one-third 
less, as a percentage of premiums, than the 
average of the 14 other largest life insur- 
ance companies. Ask the NML man for the 
full story. It can pay you. Northwestern 
Mutual Life—Milwaukee 








YVETTE MIMIEUX 
Ph.D. in demolition. 


NEW MOVIES 
Dark of the Sun 


The Congolese army sergeant is up 
tight. “To you, this is just a piece of 
real estate called the Congo,” he snarls 
at his boss, a commander of merce- 
naries. “But to me it’s our Bunker Hill.” 

Bunker Hill? He is talking about the 
Simba rebellion of 1964, which was 
far bloodier and more basic than any 
fight in the vicinity of Boston, This 
film spills plenty of blood, but it turns 
the Congo's victims into plastic partic- 
ipants in a war that is not quite real. 
The commander (Rod Taylor) and the 
sergeant (Jim Brown) are at the head 
of a small band of mercenaries and Con- 
golese troops. Their assignment is to 
rescue an outpost of helpless whites. 
Even before the battle begins, however, 
Brown is forced to restrain Taylor from 
murdering a murder-bent former Nazi 
officer. The prize of the battle, once it 
is joined, is blonde Yvette Mimieux, a 
sympathetic siren who turns Taylor on 
by a combination of concupiscence and 
conscience, 

As an adventure story, Dark of the 
Sun is a workmanlike display worthy 
of a Ph.D. in demolition warfare. As 
a vignette of the Simba rebellion, which 
it purports to be, it is arrant nonsense 
The Congolese national army, which it 
depicts as heroic, was in fact undis- 
ciplined and corrupt. The Simba reb 
els, portrayed as raping terrorists, were 
in fact relatively disciplined. Held in 
thrall by a powerful black dawa (mag- 
ic), the Simbas were forbidden to steal 
from the whites or even lay hands on 
a white woman—whose touch, they be- 
lieved, was evil 

In their excursion for 
moreover, the cinematic mercenaries 
headed in the wrong direction, The Con- 
go's chief source of diamonds is South 
Kasai province, which the real-life Sim- 
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diamonds, 





CINEMA 


bas never attacked. Thrilling as it is 
under the suspension of disbelief, Dark 
of the Sun would have been a much 
brighter movie had it not pretended to 
mirror fact. 


Custer of the West 


The first major mistake in the career 
of George Armstrong Custer was his 
promotion to major-general during the 
Civil War: he flailed through Virginia 
with a cavalryman’s flair that killed as 
many of his own men as those of the 
Rebels. After the war, as a brevet brig- 
adier, Custer was assigned to Indian 
Territory and left part of his troop to 
canter back to his wife for “home 
leave.” Two of his men were slaugh- 
tered en route. His final error occurred 
on the Little Big Horn, when Custer 
led more than 200 men to their deaths 
in an ambush by Sioux and Cheyenne 
on June 25, 1876. 

Nonetheless, Custer was celebrated 
in the press and by his wife, Elizabeth 
Bacon Custer, who published her ro- 
manticized memoirs of the late “Yel- 
low Hair” in 1885. The Custer cult 
was heightened in 1941, when Errol 
Flynn played him as a bold unfor- 
tunate in Warner Bros.’ They Died with 
Their Boots On. In this new film, Cus- 
ter’s misbegotten career is further en- 
hanced. Robert Shaw plays Yellow Hair 
as a soulful glory seeker. Lawrence Tier- 
ney is a feisty General Phil Sheridan, 
Jeffrey Hunter a conscientious Lieut. 
Benteen and Robert Ryan a deserter 





named Mulligan, who was shot before 
the battle. Despite an overabundance 
of horseflesh, this Custer comes much 
closer to the complex nature of its anti- 
hero than any earlier treatment. 








Sayed. * 
ROBERT SHAW 
Closer to the nature. 
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DON KNOTTS 
Health like a plague. 


The Shakiest Gun in the West 


This is a Don Knotts movie—and 
that says it all. It says, for one thing, 
that the plot deals with a weak little 
worm who turns and triumphs, after 
ten reels of old-style pratfalls. It also 
says that Universal City Studios will al- 
most surely make $3,000,000 on an in- 
vestment of $1,200,000. For Don Knotts 
comedies are what the trade calls “re- 
gionals’’—movies turned out for rural 
audiences. In New York City, Chicago 
and Los Angeles, the film Shakiest Gun 
was buried as a second feature after a 
Japanese-made_ disaster called King 
Kong Escapes, But it will pack them in 
as a feature in other areas, where Don 
Knotts is known and loved for his 
grape-eyed, slack-jawed frailty in the 
face of just about anything life sends 
his way. 

This is Knotts’ thing, and he has 
been doing it since graduating from 
radio, where he played a he-man cow- 
boy (“As long as they can’t see you, 
you're all right’). For five years he was 
Deputy Barney Fife on the Andy Grif- 
fith Show, where he earned five Emmy 
Awards for best supporting actor in a 
comedy series, and then starred in such 
low-budget flicks as The Incredible Mr 
Limpet and The Ghost and Mr. Chick- 
en, In Shakiest Gun he is a Phila 
delphia dentist in frontier territory to 
“spread dental health through the West 
like a plague.” There are some funny 
moments—Don trying to bring his den- 
istry to bear on a pneumatic redhead 
(Barbara Rhoades), Don nonshooting it 
out with a badman, Don explaining his 
perennial bachelorhood (“I always 
thought I was a little too thin for mar- 
riage”), Don shaking, shaking, shaking. 
Anyone who remembers Bob Hope in 
The Paleface 20 years ago knows the 
whole routine. But for Don Knotts fans, 
déja vu is half the fun 
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THE HUMAN CARE PACKAGE 
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There is a man somewhere who has nothing. 
Maybe you'd like to give him something. 
Here are some suggestions. 

Send him patience. He'll appreciate it for 
the rest of his life. 

Send him understanding. It’s some- 
thing he can use. 

Send him kindness. That’s something 
that'll never go out of style. 

Send him the one thing only you can 
give him. Send him you. 


The Peace Corps, Washington, D.C. 


<Rtis 





BOOKS 








Empire Bungler 
THE SPLENDID PAUPER by Allen An- 


drews. 256 pages. Lippincott. $4.95. 


Kipling’s instructions are clear 
enough: “If you can make one heap of 
all your winnings:/ And risk it on one 
turn of pitch-and-toss,/ And lose, and 
Start again at your beginnings .. .” 
Moreton Frewen, Winston Churchill's 
scapegrace uncle, could do all of this 
and did, time after time, with aston- 
ishingly consistent results. He kept on 
losing. 

He lost with intelligence, sincerity, 
style, imagination and enormous dil- 
igence in Wyoming, Monte Carlo, Lon- 
don, Australia and Hyderabad. His proj- 
ects included cattle raising, real estate, 
mining, political advocacy, and remun- 
erative pe as well as occasional 
casino gambling. Frequently the odds 
against losing seemed insuperable, but 
Frewen always beat the odds. 

Dear Horse. He was born in 1853, a 
younger son of a wealthy Sussex squire. 
In three years, after leaving Cambridge 
University, he ran through what seems 
to have been a sizable inheritance. He 
decided to gamble himself back to af- 
fluence, did well for a while, and then 
grandly staked all his winnings on a two- 
horse race, having made up his mind 
to recoup his fortune in the U.S. if he 
lost. Later he wrote: “The dear, hand- 
some little horse ran most gamely, but 
in the last hundred yards tired under 
the weight and just failed to get home. 
So America was under the lee, and | 
felt quite excited and bucked up.” 

Frewen was still in good 
spirits when it came time to 
leave England. Farewelling 
boozily with his hunting and 
gambling friends and with the 
actress Lillie Langtry, a mis- 
tress he shared with the Prince 
of Wales, he missed the boat 
train to Liverpool. His ship, 
the Bothnia, was to dock in 
Ireland before continuing to 
New York, so Frewen caught 
the night boat to Dublin, hired 
a special train to speed him 
to the port in Cork, and ar- 
rived just as the Bothnia 
steamed out of the harbor. 

had, however, cabled his 
brother Richard, who was al- 
ready on board, to send a 
tender for him, and he made 
a dashing transfer to the Both- 
nid at sea, 

Late in the fall of 1878, 
the two brothers and four of 
Moreton’s hunting — friends 
from Cambridge reached 
southern Wyoming and spent 
six weeks shooting. By win- 
tertime, when it was clearly 
too risky for any sensible man 
to cross the Big Horn range, 
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the two Frewen brothers slogged 
through waist-high snow to the spot on 
the Powder River where they intended 
to become cattle barons. 

Elephant Trap. Within three years, 
Frewen had married Clara Jerome, the 
daughter of a New York financier (her 
younger sister Jennie had recently mar- 
ried Lord Randolph Churchill). He had 
also regularized the shipment of cham- 
pagne to the Powder River settlement, 
introduced white riding breeches and 
the English saddle to the region, made a 
friend of Buffalo Bill Cody, and become 
manager of a cattle empire capitalized 
at $1.5 million, In 1884, his sixth year 
in Wyoming, his Powder River compa- 
ny declared a dividend of 24%. The 
next year, however, a combination of 
bad weather, rustlers, homesteaders and 
an obtuse board of directors in London 
started the company on a long slide to- 
ward worthlessness. Frewen, forbidden 
as manager to sell his shares, came out 
with nothing but debts. 

Successively, he became involved as 
an investigator of graft in Hyderabad 
(he nailed the grafters), in the pro- 
motion of a machine to extract gold 
from low-grade ore (it did not work 
well), the colonization of Kenya (he 
fell into an elephant trap), lobbying for 
a gold-silver currency standard (it was 
not adopted), and the hawking of a pat- 
ent disinfectant called Electrozone. If 
his promotion was good, his financing 
was inadequate, and if both were good, 
someone cheated him out of his com- 
mission. He borrowed from his broth- 
ers, his friends, their friends and his 
children, and lectured his nephew Win- 


FREWEN IN WESTERN GEAR (ca. 1881) 
Loser against all odds. 


ston on politics and the art of prose 


composition. 
He talked well, ate well, hunted su- 
perbly, and knew every U.S. President 


from Rutherford B. Hayes to Wood- 
row Wilson, The wedding reception of 
his daughter Clare in 1910 was at- 
tended by four members of the British 
Cabinet, including Churchill, then 
Home Secretary. It was also attended 
by several bill collectors, who were seat- 
ed by themselves in a downstairs par- 
lor. Frewen had, however, paid cash 
for his daughter's wedding gown. The 
seamstress who delivered it that morn- 
ing had refused to accept a check. 

Biographer Allen Andrews, a British 
freelance writer, has sized up both 
Frewen and the times delightfully. He 
is right to point out that though other 
adventurers have enriched both them- 
selves and vast territories with wilder 
schemes, they are perhaps less inter- 
esting as people. Cecil Rhodes, the em- 
pire builder, died leaving Rhodesia and 
the Kimberly Mines. Frewen, an empire 
bungler, left only splendid material for 
a loser’s biography. 


The Technicolor Treatment 


OR I’LL DRESS YOU IN MOURNING by 
Larry Collins and Dominique Lapierre. 349 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $6.95. 


After reading this scenario-style book, 
you've practically already seen the mov- 
ic. The familiar saga about the slum kid 
who fights his way to fame and wealth 
in the prize ring is here re-enacted in 
real-life Spain, where the classic path 
out of poverty into glory is the bull ring. 
The hero is El Cordobés (real name: 
Manuel Benitez), at 32 the most cele- 
brated bullfighter in the world, if not al- 
ways the most admired (Time, June 21). 

The frame through which El Cor- 
dobés’ life is seen is his Big Fight—the 
1964 Madrid corrida in which he was 
elevated to the status of matador de to- 
ros and in which he survived a_near- 
fatal goring. Every tense moment in this 
corrida is the cue for a flashback: the fu- 
ture El Cordobés growing up in an 
earth-floored hovel where he sometimes 
has only grass to eat; serving a grueling 
apprenticeship at village fiestas where 
the only available medical care is a slosh 
of alcohol in an open wound; rising un- 
der the tutelage of a crafty promoter 
named El Pipo, compiling a fortune of 
$8,000,000 and becoming the idol and 
symbol of a new, liberalized and more 
commercially aggressive Spain. 

Authors Collins and Lapierre, whose 
first collaboration was the bestselling /s 
Paris Burning?, make prime melodrama 
out of El Cordobés’ story, and they are 
frequently informative about the brutal, 
corrupt realities beneath bullfighting’s 
cloak of romanticism. But the problem 
with their cinematic technique is that 
while it requires only a grainy black- 
and-white script, they give it a glossy, 
Technicolor treatment. Every irony is 
underlined, every climax hammered 
home, every scene overstuffed with au- 
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Coordinating Committee. His Look Out, 
Whitey! is a long harangue that repro- 
duces accurately the black tone of voice 
al its angriest. [tis street-corner oratory 
aimed at blacks but spoken, as the mean 
mischief of the title suggests, with sly 
awareness of the whites standing at the 
edge of the crowd. 

Lester is good at it. He scornfully car- 
icatures the breakup of the civil rights 
movement. Thus S.N.C.C. had been get- 
ting heads bustca and shot in Mississip- 
pi since 1961, he says, but it was not 
until whites came into the state three 
years later that there was any press at- 
tention. Then the stories, he claims, went 
something like this: “Blop-blop is a blue- 
eyed blonde from Diamond Junction- 
on-the-Hudson, N.Y. She is a 20-year- 
old junior at Radcliffe majoring in Ori- 
ental metaphysics and its relationship to 
the quantum theory when the sun is in 
Sagittarius. This summer she’s living 
with a Negro family in Fatback, Miss., 
who has never heard of the quantum 
theory, etc., etc.” Fifteen black people 
were killed in the state that year as a 
result of S.N.C.C. activity, Lester adds, 
but the only murdered black mentioned 
in the press was James Chaney, who 
was killed with white Civil Rights 
Workers Andrew Goodman and Mi- 
chael Schwerner. 

The spit flies: “There is no wind that 
blows that is not moist with the blood 
of black people.” Then the talisman sen- 
tence: “It is clear that America as it now 
exists must be destroyed, There is no 
other way . We will destroy you or 
die in the act of destroying.” Now a 
slight backing-off: “To those who fear- 
fully wonder if America has come to the 
point of a race war, the answer is not 
certain, However, all signs would seem 
to say yes.” Then the calculated shock- 
er: “When the three astronauts were 
killed in February 1967, black people 
did not join the nation in mourning. 
They were white and were spending 
money that blacks needed.” 

Black Is Black. This is the self-indul- 
gence of rage, but it is not merely one 
man’s neuroticism. Any reporter who 
has served time in a ghetto has heard 
the same words. Two black psychother- 
apists try to muke some sense of the 
anger in Black Rage. William H. Grier 
and Price M, Cobbs start with a widely 
unbelieved truth: “All blacks are angry.” 
Their evidence may be unsuspected even 
by liberals who know the causes usually 
mentioned for black anger—bad 
schools, bad housing, scanty and futile 
employment. 

One chapter deals with black women 
and society's notions of beauty, Among 
the white customs and attitudes that Ne- 
groves have uccepted—having been cut 
off from all memory of African customs 
—is the blue-eyed, wavy-haired ideal of 
female beauty. Nothing can be done 
about the eyes, but for generations the 
kinky hair of little black girls has been 
straightened painfully by their mothers. 
Of course it does not achieve the unad- 
mitted goul—hair that looks like Cau- 
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LESTER 
Shower of spit. 


casian hair. The repeated failures, say 
the authors, work unconsciously to con- 
vince black women that their beauty and 
sexuality are hopelessly flawed: conse- 
quently, more black women than white 
give up the struggle for sexual desira- 
bility and slide into neutral obesity. 
Viewed with this insight, the unstraight- 
ened, “natural” hairdos that are now so 
prevalent are more than badges of bel- 
ligerence, and “black is beautiful” is not 
only a poignant truth but a simple dec- 
laration of sanity: black is black. 

At the core of the book is the reali- 
zation that blacks have opportunities 
to become unstable solely because they 
are black in a white society, A black 
man, the authors suggest, “must develop 
a cultural paranoia in which every 
white man is a potential enemy unless 
proved otherwise and every social 
system is set aganist him unless he 
personally finds out differently.” This is 
not startling news, but for therapists 
there is additional advice: to find how 
sick a black patient is. subtract the “nor- 
mal” paranoia toward whites, and “what 
remains is illness and a proper subject 
for therapeutic endeavor.” 

For whites the two books are basic 
education, One describes normal black 
paranoia and the other demonstrates it 
Giving the condition its accurate name 
is useful: it suggests to affronted liberals 
why a few gestures of sincerity do not 
make black rage go away. As for Ne 
groes, the books tell where reality has al- 
ways been at. To blacks who can read 
with coolness, they offer the hardest les- 
son of all: suspicion is justified, but 
paranoia is a disease. 


Grey Humor 


THE DO-GOODERS by Alfred Grossman. 
229 pages. Doubleday. $4.95 


Nowhere is the literature of the put- 
on so prevalent as in the area of grey 
humor, the pale imitation of black hu- 
mor. Kookiness serves for characteriza- 
tion, and unrelated zany episodes for 





story. The Do-Gooders exemplifies this 
genre, along with A Bad Man by Stan- 
ley Elkin and A Fine Madness by Elliott 
Baker. Manhattan-born Alfred Gross- 
man, 41, who has written three other 
novels in the same vein, has been 
praised for his facility with a special, 
caviar kind of black humor that only the 
hip can hope to fully understand. Ac- 
tually, The Do-Gooders is a variation 
of Terry Southern’s amoral, completely 
antisocial Magic Christian, but it is also 
disastrously lacking in Southern’s wild, 
anarchistic imagination. 

The put-on characters sound intrigu- 
ing. There is a rich, young widow, Marie 
Forbes, who yearns to do good by per- 
forming positive actions; she starts on 
her career “quite purposefully” killing 
her swinish husband with a heart attack 
—resulting presumably from sexual ex- 
ertion, The author builds her character- 
ization by having her use foul language 
as often as possible. But as Mark Twain 
once remarked of his wife's swearing, 
“she has the words but not the tune.” 

Marie meets up with Spider, a Sun- 
day-school-tongued, sweet-guy Matioso 
whose aim in life is to do good by neg- 
ative actions. Spider halts the installa- 
tion of Muzak broadcasting in the sub- 
ways by threatening to unload garbage 
on the Muzak man’s beach. Marie does 
her bit by joining a major political party 
and then subverting the party hacks by 
persuading slum dwellers to organize a 
rent strike. There are other liberal, 
square attacks on the illiberal squares, 
among them the rout of a women’s 
march protesting the establishment of a 
neighborhood clinic for drug addicts. 

Skull Wires. It is just barely possible 
that Marie and Spider are the targets of 
the satire, and not society, but the au- 
thor’s tone does not support this; it is so 
obvious that it doesn't support anything. 
It may also be argued that this is all part 
of a subtle master plan, as when novels 
are made boring to prove that the ex 
quisitely bored characters that languish 
in them really find life boring. The dan- 
ger in such cases is that one original, 
strikingly phrased thought could spoil 
the whole book. That pitfall has been 
avoided here. 

There is more P. G, Wodehouse in 
The Do-Gooders than the deadly amor- 
al wit of Bruce Jay Friedman or Joseph 
Heller. The true black humorists spring 
from Franz Kafka. Céline, James Joyce 
and Nathanael West. Imitations like this 
owe their origins to the pop-art Camp- 
bell soup cans, underground “art” mov- 
ies, and the overpowering amplification 
systems that give rock music its driving 
force. 

If nothing else. this novel shows that 
literature is perhaps the most Victorian 
of arts, the most difficult to mold into 
new patterns, the hardest to fake. De 
spite prophecies of the novel’s doom, it 
may be that the old-fashioned virtues of 
story, characterization and dramatic 
prose exposition will keep it alive even 
after that millennium when TV is wired 
directly into everyone's skull. 
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Ron Rico. Wasnt he the 
dance director who 
spotted Ruby Keeler in 
the Ziegfeld line-up? 





No. Although Ronrico and the light fantastic 
do go hand in hand. 
But Ronrico’s a rum—a very light and 
rather fantastic rum. The lightest, the driest, perhaps the 
smoothest tasting rum in all the Caribbean. 
Try it and you'll know exactly how 
it feels to discover a star. 





Ronrico. A rum 
to remember. 





It’s a revolutionary idea 
from the States. Another of those, eh? 
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